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EDITORIAL 


The Preacher’s Responsibility 


HERE is perhaps no point in a minister’s career so momentous 
Ts that at which he leaves theological college or seminary and 

goes out to work in the chosen field of his ministry. ‘The first 
few years following upon the transition from the academic to the 
practical are critical years. New situations and new duties present 
him with new problems and compel him to ask himself some search- 
ing questions. All kinds of things can happen to him. But there 
is one thing that is pretty certain—those early years are almost certain 
to bring to the young minister a painful sense of his inadequacy for 
the task he has assumed. ‘This may be forced upon him by the un- 
expected complexity of the things a minister has to do—things which 
call for skills which no school, however elaborate its curriculum, can 
impart to him. Like swimming, you just can’t learn these things 
until you take the plunge into the water. But it may go deeper 
than that. 

The feeling of technical or vocational ineptitude may cover a 
sense of a deeper inadequacy. It is comforting to us to suppose 
that we are just green or awkward and that with time we shall get 
more slick and be able to do the job all right. But it is danger- 
ous. In fact nothing worse could happen to a minister than that he 
should take that way out of this crisis, that he should seek relief from 
his sense of inadequacy by cultivating proficiency. That sense of 
inadequacy has a deeper root; it arises out of the responsibility of 
the ministry, and we can never meet that responsibility without a 
sense of our permanent and inevitable inadequacy for it. 

I do not belittle proficiency. Proficiency is desirable in the minis- 
try as in every calling. Only it must not be confused with responsi- 
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bility; and the nature of the ministry is such that the principal ac. 
cent must always be laid on its responsibility. My conviction is that 
it is the real purpose of training in theology to direct the attention 
of men preparing for the ministry to the responsibility of their office 
and to acquaint them with the resources by which they may meet it. 


I 


There are certain misconceptions regarding the nature and func. 
tion of theology in the Church, and these are to be found among 
those who teach theology as well as among those who submit to being 
taught. Indeed it is almost impossible to escape them, because the 
system of training men for the ministry which has prevailed in our 
Churches for long enough lends some countenance to them. Under 
this system, as we all know, a man who intends to enter the ministry 
is required first to attend a theological college for a period of years, 
and when he has acquired a certain degree of proficiency in theology 
he is certified as qualified for the ministry. ‘The graduating student 
is scarcely to be blamed if he takes the view (as he has been known 
to do) that he has now acquired all the theology he needs—and pos- 
sibly a good deal that he will never have any use for. At all events, 
theology is regarded as a part of the preliminary preparation, and 
when that stage has been passed, it serves no further purpose except 
to provide material for discussion at an occasional fraternal gather- 
ing. Of course, no professor of thelogy would own to encouraging 
this attitude, and many ministers would stoutly deny that they hold 
it. But I am putting the question whether our current conceptions 
of what theology is do not support the inference, which is certainly 
drawn by some. Does the working minister have any real occasion 
to concern himself with theology? Does it enter into his responsi- 
bility as a minister? 

If I suggest that our conceptions of theology must be examined 
in the light of the New Testament, I may seem to tread dangerous 
ground. It is a fact which has been noted with some glee that while 
the New Testament envisages a much richer diversity of offices in 
the Church than we know today, it seems to have no place for the 
theologian, and it certainly contains no suggestion of anything re- 
sembling a theological seminary for the training of the ministry. 
Such a thing did not come into existence till near the close of the 
second century. This does not mean, however, that the apostolic 
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Church was un-theological, much less anti-theological. The reason 
is that theology was functionally integrated with the ministry. This 
is clearly illustrated in the Pastoral Epistles, which offer the closest 
approximation to formal theological instruction that we have in the 
New Testament—with Paul occupying the rdle of the elderly prof- 
essor, and Timothy and Titus the students. The arrangement there 
exhibits one notable difference from that with which we are familiar: 
Timothy and Titus receive a course in theology and are counselled 
to apply themselves to theological study, not in order that they may 
become ministers, but because they already are ministers. “Theology 
is presented as indispensable to the minister in the exercise of his 
ministerial responsibility. 

There is no reason, of course, why it should not be so presented 
under our modern system of theological education, and I am not 
suggesting that the system be changed. My point is merely that our 
present system, whereby the student receives a training in theology 
prior to entering the ministry, tends to foster the conception that 
theology is a propaedeutic to the ministry rather than an integral 
element of a responsible ministry of the Gospel. 


II 


The issue really hinges on our understanding of the nature of 
the Gospel which we are called to preach. What is the Gospel, and 
how is it preached? With regard to the first question, the answer 
of the New Testament is plain and obvious. The Gospel is the 
event, or rather the series of events, which compose the total fact 
of Jesus Christ. It is an ironic commentary on our perspicacity that 
we needed a Cambridge professor to write a book to open our eyes 
to this obvious fact—but sometimes it takes genius to spot the obvious. 
At all events, we all stand in the debt of Professor C. H. Dodd for 
his illuminating studies of the primitive apostolic preaching. The 
basic fact he has brought to light is that Christian preaching was, 
from the first, concerned with those definite historical events. Those 
events are decisive for all men. ‘They constitute the “kerygma,” 
the message, the proclamation, the preaching. 

Now if the kerygma formed the fixed core of the apostolic preach- 
ing, it is plain that it must do so for all Christian preaching. This 
is the irresistible conclusion which emerges from Professor Dodd’s 
studies. Christian preaching must always center on those decisive 
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events. It is far removed from a free extemporization by the 
preacher on a theme of his own choosing. The preacher’s task is 
to present those same decisive events to people today. But—here 
is the question—how in the world can he do that? We can under. 
stand how he can talk about them, draw good practical lessons from 
them, perhaps weave all kinds of beautiful fancies around them. 
But that is not enough. How can he present, or re-present, the 
events themselves—and if Dodd is right, which I cannot doubt, it is 
the events themselves that are decisive, not what any preacher may 
say about them. Now that the kerygma has been established, we are 
left with the second and equally important question, how in fact it 
can be preached. This is a question that certainly deserves atten. 


tion. 
III 


It is a matter of some surprise to me that while so much attention 
has been paid to the kerygma that the Greek word now feels thor- 
oughly at home in the English theological vocabulary, there is 
another New Testament term which has escaped attention, although 
it seems to me to shed a decisive light on the apostolic conception of 
preaching. It is the word martyria (or martyrion), which the Eng. 
lish Bible renders as “witness” or “testimony.” ‘This word deserves 
careful study, for it is unquestionably a key-word in the New Testa- 
ment. According to the narrative in Acts, Christ’s final charge to 
his apostles was, “Ye shall be witnesses unto me”’ (1: 8), and the word 
and its cognates are frequently used thereafter in reference to the 
preaching of the apostles. Time and again we are told that they 
testified or bore witness (cf. Kittel, Theologisches Worterbuch zum 
N.T., IV, 495 ff.). 

Why was this term chosen to designate preaching? If the kerygma 
consists of a series of decisive historical events, it would seem to be 
sufficient that those events should be reported—and in fact the New 
Testament also employs a number of other terms which would be 
appropriate to the communication of information of any kind. ‘The 
facts must certainly be reported. But we do not commonly think 
of the preacher merely as a kind of reporter. What is he more than 
that? The New Testament says he is a witness. What does that 
mean? 

Witness means that the purpose of preaching is not merely to 
report the events, and not merely to interpret their meaning, but s0 
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to bring the events upon the scene that they confront us as decisive 
realities in our present existence. Witness is, of course, a term of 
the law courts, and its meaning in the New Testament can be illus- 
trated by its ordinary secular usage. When witnesses are heard in 
a court, say in connection with a crime, the object is not merely to 
hear what they say, as if the truth of what actually happened could be 
directly identified with the account they give; the object is so to 
recreate all the relevant circumstances that the crime itself may take 
place again, as it were, before the minds of the members of the court. 
The crime is an objective event which took place independently of 
the witnesses and does not coincide with their testimony. This is 
why a single witness is not enough. Witnesses are like signposts 
pointing toward the truth; the truth itself always lies beyond their 
testimony and must be sought at the point where several testimonies 
converge. Witness is the form of communication appropriate to a 
truth which exists in its own right and which can never be properly 
known unless it speaks for itself. 

This is uniquely and supremely true of the Gospel. It can only 
be communicated through witnesses. There has been much dis- 
cussion of the problem of communication in recent years. How can 
the Gospel of Christ best be “‘gotten across’’ to the modern man? 
All kinds of methods have been canvassed: new methods of evangel- 
ism, new pastoral techniques, simpler language in preaching, and, 
of course, more use of psychology. Well, no doubt, there is room for 
all of these. Let no one suppose, however, that any or all of them 
will really solve the problem, that any method we devise will really 
prove effective to communicate the Gospel of Christ. The truth 
is that we have been set an impossible task; we have to communicate 
something which cannot be communicated except it communicate 
itself. The Gospel cannot be enclosed in our preaching; for the 
Gospel is the Lord Jesus Christ in his living presence and work. 


IV 


Our task would be hopeless, were it not for one thing. It is laid 
upon us by Christ’s command and accompanied by his promise. 
He is pleased to employ our witness as the means of his own witness 
to himself. This is what gives to preaching its peculiar responsi- 
bility. If we are to preach Christ in this sense of bearing witness 
to him, the question is not so much that of the content of our preach- 
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ing as its direction. Does it stand in the direction which runs from 
the command toward the promise? Here is where we need the 
service of theology. 

Theology is concerned with the direction of our preaching as 
witness to Christ. When we conceive of theology as a further in- 
tellectual exploration of the depths of the Gospel, that presupposes 
that the Gospel is something like a corpse which can be laid upon 
the table and dissected and analyzed. ‘The Gospel is the Lord Jesus 
Christ in the living presence and actuality of his saving work. It 
is not accessible to the theologian in any other way than to every 
one else. For the theologian, as for all of us, the truth remains in 
the category of what Kierkegaard called “indirect communication”; 
it is communicated only in the form of the witness which is borne 
to it. It is the Word made flesh that dwells among us. 

We cannot by the use of some theological scalpel strip away the 
flesh and lay bare the Word in its nakedness. We are all dependent 
on the witness. The difference is that theology is concerned with 
the witness in a different way, a critical way. The business of the- 
ology is to examine the preaching of the Church with regard to its 
direction and to furnish the preacher with directives and, if need 
be, with correctives for his task of bearing witness to the truth. It 
frames these, not by means of the truth itself, as if theology enjoyed 
direct access to the truth in a manner denied to others, but by ref- 
erence to the witness which has been borne to the truth, primarily 
in the Bible, and secondarily in the historical witness of the Church. 
These are, so to speak, the sights by means of which the eye of the 
preacher may be trained upon his objective. The business of the- 
ology is to bring them to his attention and show him how to use 
them. The diligent use of them is the condition of responsible 
preaching. A preacher who does not’ realize this responsibility is 
like a man who shoots without sights; he may make a brave show, 
he may create a loud noise, he may gather a crowd, but he is in 
grave danger of missing his target. 

A responsible preacher will gratefully avail himself of the serv- 
ices of theology; he will use the sights which it sets up to enable 
him to direct his witness to the truth. At the same time he will 
use it discriminately, and be careful not to confuse the sights with 
the target. This calls for special care because much theology minis- 
ters to this confusion. Indeed I think that the aversion of some 
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preachers to theology has its root in the false conception that the- 
ology presents the substance of the Gospel in systematic form. But 
theology, as such, cannot lay hands on the Gospel. Only faith can 
do that. In fact it may be said that theology is even more remote 
from the heart of the matter than witness. Witness ministers to 
the Gospel, and theology ministers to witness, and the Gospel re- 
tains its sovereign freedom over both. But it is just in proportion 
as the preacher realizes his responsibility to the Gospel which he 
serves that he will avail himself of the help of theology which serves 
him. 
V 

This furnishes a simple rule for discrimination in theology. 
Other things being equal, a theology is good if it aids the preacher 
in the fulfillment of his responsibility as a witness to the Gospel. 
Let me make four brief remarks about this, by way of clarification: 


1. The accent must always remain on the preacher’s responsibility. 
The function of a good theology is to assist him in fulfilling it, it is 
not to relieve him of it. It is necessary to say this, because a 
preacher may be led to guage the usefulness of a theology by a too 
pragmatic standard. Preachableness is not the test. It may be 
quite the other way. 

2. A good theology is one that directs the preacher ever more 
pointedly to the Bible. The Bible is the primary and immediate 
witness to the events of the kerygma. Theology cannot get any 
closer to them than that; it cannot by-pass the Bible. The more it 
holds up the Bible before our eyes, the better it is. 

3. The Bible is itself a witness to the Gospel; it is the chief sight 
by which we are enabled to see it. A good theology, then, is one 
which, while it holds up the Bible before our eyes, always directs 
our attention to him to whom the Bible bears witness, the Lord 
Jesus Christ. He is Saviour and Lord, not the Bible. 

4. A good theology is one which underscores the preacher’s task 
as witness, that is, it is one which keeps it clear before his eyes that 
the power and efficacy of the Gospel derive, not from his preaching, 
however powerful and persuasive it may be, but always and only 
from its own free sovereign power. How, indeed, can we preach 
Christ? Can anything we say “make him real” to men, as I have 
heard it expressed? No, only he can really present himself to men in 
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his saving power. The promise of his continued presence and re. 


presence is the sole ground and authentication of our preaching. 
We believe his promise, and therefore we speak. 
GrorcE S. HENDRY 


2 


The Minister and the Ministry 


HE central theme of this issue of THEoLoGy Topay is the 
minister and the ministry. Recognizing the peculiar problems 
of our day which beset the minister as a man, as well as the 
special tasks, demands, and obligations of the Christian ministry it- 
self, attention is drawn in a critical and, at the same time, construc- 
tive way to one of the perennial problems of Christian communica- 
tion. 

The number begins with an Editorial by George S. Hendry, a 
new member of our Editorial Council, dealing with the theological 
responsibility of the minister as a preacher of and witness to the 
Gospel. At this time of year when our seminaries and theological 
schools are giving their blessing upon the graduates of the senior 
class, this editorial warning and counsel is especially timely and ap- 
propriate. Dr. Hendry was for many years the pastor of St. And- 
rew’s Parish Church, Bridge of Allan, Scotland. During his pastor- 
ate he also served as Examiner and Lecturer at the Universities of 
Edinburgh, St. Andrew’s, and Glasgow. He is the author of God 
the Creator (1938) and a number of articles in A Theological Word 
Book of the Bible (1950). The substance of this editorial formed 
the basis of a Convocation Address delivered by Dr. Hendry at Knox 
College, Toronto, in the Spring of 1951. 


The brief devotional meditation for this number has been pre- 
pared by Gerald Kennedy, Bishop of the Portland (Oregon) Area 
of the Methodist Church. Taking a text from the Pastoral Epistles, 
as strikingly rendered in J. B. Phillips’ translation (Letters to Young 
Churches, 1947), Bishop Kennedy reflects upon “the blanket of cler- 
ical colorlessness” which smothers and stifles the ministries of many 
today, and in the thought of the Apostle we are urged to “‘stir up that 
inner fire” without which ordination and the responsibilities of the 
ministry become mere routine. 
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Gerald Kennedy is one of the younger bishops of the Methodist 
Church and one of the most vigorous and versatile Churchmen in 
America today. He is the author of several books, among which may 
be mentioned: His Word through Preaching (1947), Have This Mind 
(1948), The Lion and the Lamb: Paradoxes of the Christian Faith 
(1950), With Singleness of Heart (1951), Go Inquire of the Lord 
(1952). 


In his article on ““The Lost Authority of the Pulpit,” Theodore O. 
Wedel takes a critical inventory of the various kinds of sermons com- 
mon in our day. He notes that there is considerable discrepancy 
between the most vital types of contemporary theological thinking 
and the usual forms of homiletic expression. ‘This does not neces- 
sarily mean that the preacher ought to become the mouthpiece of 
the theologian, for we must not forget that “the Gospel began with 
sermons.” But it does imply that the moralistic type of sermon 
which avoids theological reflection is essentially out of touch not only 
with Biblical theology but with what the New Testament under- 
stands by apostolic preaching. 

Theodore Wedel is Warden of the College of Preachers, Wash- 
ington, D. C., and Canon of Washington Cathedral. He has taught 
English literature at the University of Texas, at Yale, and at Carelton 
College. He is the author of The Coming Great Church (1945) and 
The Christianity of Main Street (1950); readers of THEOLOGY Topay 
may remember an early article (April, 1945) by Canon Wedel on 
“The Great Vacuum in Christian Theology.” 


While the Christian minister is necessarily interested and involved 
in the moral and spiritual lives of his own congregation, he also has 
—as a minister—his own problems and temptations. In his preoc- 
cupation with the ills of others, he should not forget that he, too, 
is subject to all kinds of moral and spiritual maladies. ‘Taking the 
Decalogue as a guide, Kenneth J. Foreman, in his article on “The 
Minister and the Ten Commandments,” exposes some of the ways in 
which the minister is tempted to break this ancient pattern of God’s 
will for man. Speaking bluntly, but with cogent and pertinent al- 
lusions to both the minister and the theological student, the author 
underscores the subtle and commonplace sins that are implied in the 
various Commandments. 
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Kenneth J. Foreman was for a number of years Professor of Bible 
and Philosophy at Davidson College. He is now Professor of Doc- 
trinal Theology at the Louisville Presbyterian Seminary. ‘The sub- 
stance of the article printed here was first delivered as an address at 
Princeton Theological Seminary on the occasion of the annual day 
of Convocation. 


We include in this issue a brief exegesis of a familiar Gospel pas- 
sage by a well-known expository preacher, Dr. George C. Pidgeon. 
Taking the verses in John’s Gospel about the vine and the branches, 
Dr. Pidgeon reflects on the source and character of Christian love. 
As the figure unfolds, we are led to see both the root and the fruit 
of that creative love which comes from God in Christ and makes 
itself known in the lives of the true disciple. 

The author is Pastor Emeritus of the Bloor Street United Church, 
Toronto, Ontario. He has a well-deserved reputation as an exposi- 
tory preacher, and two volumes of sermons (The Vicarious Life, 
1945, and The Indwelling Christ, 1948) have had a wide circulation 
among ministers in both Canada and the United States. 


For good or for ill, whether we like it or not, the pastor in our 
day is being forced to assume the role of counselor. In confronting 
the minister with the “cure of souls,” this is a needed and necessary 
challenge which cannot be avoided. Frequently, however, counsel- 
ing is interpreted almost exclusively from the psychological point 
of view. In his article on ‘““The Theology of Counseling,” William 
E. Hulme insists that “we have not as yet realized the potential for 
counseling in our own theological heritage.” By way of illustrating 
what this involves, the author analyzes some of the basic principles 
of the counseling process as these are related to the doctrines of man, 
the priesthood of the believer, and Christian liberty. The article 
does not pretend to be an exhaustive treatment of the subject, but 
in emphasizing the theological prespective in counseling an impor- 
tant and fundamental relationship is disclosed. 

The author is a member of the Division of Christianity and Phi- 
losophy at Wartburg (Lutheran) College, Waverley, Iowa. For 
some years he was pastor of the Clinton Heights Lutheran Church, 
Columbus, Ohio. Dr. Hulme at present divides his time between 
teaching and student counseling. 
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The recovery of a sense of the urgency of evangelism in our day 
is, on the one hand, an indication of our uneasy conscience as regards 
the Christian witness in the world, and, on the other, a growing 
realization that evangelism is the only effective strategy for our times. 
In his article on “Evangelism and the Salty Tang,” Frederick B. 
Speakman takes account of both sides of this contemporary concern 
for evangelism. He sees that we are in danger of confusing the 
Christian witness with the externals of Church life, and at the same 
time that we are sensing “‘a new conviction of the absolutely indis- 
pensable centrality of the Christian evangel for modern man.” 
Drawing upon Jesus’ warning to his disciples, the author insists that 
the Church’s message must partake of a salty tang. This requires, 
among other things, that we speak in such a way as to make clear just 
what the evangel is and how it differs from contemporary counter- 
feits. In his direct and hardhitting way, the author shows how the 
salty tang can become part of the very means of communication. 

Dr. Speakman is pastor of the Third Presbyterian Church, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania. In a metropolitan residential area which is 
undergoing radical social changes as the old estates give way to multi- 
ple dwelling apartment houses, he is being confronted—as are many 
of his fellow ministers—with a new form of evangelistic challenge. 
The substance of this article was delivered in New York City as an 
address at the Pre-Assembly Conference on Evangelism during the 
annual meeting of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, 
U.S. A. 


Events in recent years have tended to confirm the statement made 
by Karl Barth during the Nazi regime that the political problem is 
the theological problem of our day. Sometimes the Church has re- 
fused to take the political problem seriously, and there is always a 
strong temptation to divide sharply between the two spheres of re- 
ligion and government. In America the constitutional principle 
of the separation of Church and State is a case in point where creative 
and vigorous thinking is urgently needed. In his definitive biog- 
raphy of Increase Mather, Professor K. B. Murdock of Harvard says, 
“Religion and government were the greatest concerns of the Puri- 
tan.” Once again in our history we are aware of the necessity to 
speak a clear word on this problem. 
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Dr. Mackay’s article on ‘“‘Religion and Government” is an inter- 
pretive analysis of the present status of the issue in America. He 
sets forth in a suggestive way the “‘reciprocal responsibilities” of both 
religion and government, and he affirms the conviction that while 
government in a liberal democracy should “manifest a friendly atti- 
tude towards religion,” it should not grant any one form of religion 
a “preferred status’’ which would “affect the civil rights and the 
religious freedom of those who do not profess that religion.” The 
practical and theoretical implications of all this for the current dis- 
pute between Protestants and Roman Catholics are fully explored. 
The “climatic issue,” as Dr. Mackay sees it, is the emergence in 
America of a form of Roman clericalism which threatens the struc- 
ture of our liberal democratic principles. This important and 
timely article was delivered as an address at Constitution Hall, Wash- 
ington, D.C., under the auspices of “Protestants and Other Americans 
United for Separation of Church and State.” 


We include in the Book Review section of this number a critical 
exposition by F. W. Dillistone of Lionel S. ‘Thornton’s latest volume, 
Revelation and the Modern World. ‘The works of this Anglican 
scholar are receiving increasing attention, and, while criticism of his 
position is being voiced, there are many—such as Professor Dillistone 
—who believe that “he has made a more striking attempt to come to 
grips with the new conceptions of modern science than has any other 
theologian of our time.” ‘The basic issue of this latest book has to 
do with the relation between the content and the form of the Biblical 
revelation—a problem of crucial importance for the Christian 


preacher as well as for the Biblical scholar and theologian. 
H. T.K., Jr. 
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THAT INNER FIRE 


By GERALD KENNEDY 


“Stir up that inner fire which God gave you at your ordination” 
II Timothy 1: 6 (Phillips’ Translation). 


HE critical experts who can suggest a special reason for the 
weakness of the Church and the ministry are legion. But I 
prefer to take the word of the greatest of all Christian min- 
isters who was about to die for his faith. Within the shadow of the 
cross, he urged one of his young colleagues to “‘stir up that inner 
fire’ which was kindled when he was ordained a Christian minister. 

Let us confess that for vast numbers of us that fire has gone out. 
This is perhaps the saddest observation to be made about the con- 
temporary ministry, and it drives a man first of all to search his own 
heart. I associate myself with all my brethren when I confess that 
many of us have grown dull in the most exciting task given to men. 
Services are ragged, platitudinous, and unbearably boring. We 
drone through our sermons with less drama than train announcers 
calling off the stations. We have the air of defeated men condemned 
wearily to serve our sentences in a dead institution. Even our words 
are dead ashes instead of tongues of flame, and our speech paralyzes 
aman’s mind and drugs his interest. It is this deathly dullness which 
defeats all our efforts. Whatever organizational ability we may have 
or what nobility of character we may possess are lost under this blan- 
ket of clerical colorlessness. 

The smothering of the inner fire is sometimes caused by the shabby 
treatment the minister has received. I have known instances where 
young men, on fire with mighty hopes and plans, were prevented at 
every point by visionless, smug laymen. If the Church knew how 
precious this inner flame is, it would protect it and never let it be 
extinguished. Sometimes a man grows careless in his own devo- 
tional practices and tries to substitute doing for being. Then, in 
spite of much activity, nothing really important ever happens in his 
ministry. ‘Though he is willing to give his body to be burned on 
the altar of promotion, it profiteth him nothing. Such men appear 
to have fire about them but soon or late it is discovered to be a mere 
reflection which glitters but has no warmth in it. 
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For most of us, however, the inner fire has gone out because we 
have allowed routine to kill it. How easy it is to adjust our faith 
to minimum expectations! How often the dead weight of half. 
committed Christians prevents us looking up to that great cloud of 
witnesses who surround us with their encouragement. Gradually 
our feelings determine our work, and we begin to act tired and dis- 
couraged. An English minister said, “The most impressive thing 
about John Wesley is that no matter what he felt like, he went on 
with his job—which means that he lived by faith-in-Christ, not by 
feeling-in-himself.” If we are not saved from our feelings, our min- 
istry can hardly escape being a gradual but inevitable movement 
toward an unprofitable insensitivity. 

But now having been made aware of our condition, what shall we 
do to be saved? The Apostle Paul speaks a wise word to each of us 
as he advises Timothy to go back to his ordination. During these 
past four years I have had the high and happy privilege of ordaining 
young men into the ministry. As I have watched the inner fire flame 
from their eyes, I have wished that something could be done to pre- 
vent that wonderful moment from ever fading away. Yet fade it 
will, unless we return in our imaginations to the scenes of our ordi- 
nation and renew our ministries by reliving that decisive moment. 
Remember Bishop Cauchon’s question in Shaw’s St. Joan: “Must 
then a Christ perish in torment in every age to save those that have 
no imagination?” We might ask in a kind of paraphrase, ‘“Must 
God turn to new religious groups in every generation because the 
ministers of the established Churches do not have imagination 
enough to keep alive the inner fires he kindled at their ordinations?” 

I am most familiar with the ordination service of my own com- 
munion, but I expect that all such services contain something similar 
to these questions: “Do you believe in your heart that you are truly 
called .. . ? Are you determined out of the same Holy Scriptures 
so to instruct the people ...? Will you be diligent in prayer 

. 2” JT must stand again at the altar of a California Church ona 
Sunday afternoon in June, twenty years ago. I must answer those 
questions again with a burning zeal in my heart and a bursting joy 
in my soul. And, behold, a miracle takes place, for that inner fire 
bursts into flame again consuming my discouragement and illuminat- 
ing my faith. The gift he gave me then, he renews every time my 
memory stirs up that inner fire. 
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THE LOST AUTHORITY OF 
THE PULPIT 


By THropore O. WEDEL 


Church life in America? Statistics are not available, and arm- 

chair indictments ought to be suspect. Yet evidence is not 
lacking that the Sunday sermon, still an institutionalized marvel of 
loyalty to tradition in our common life, occupies a place of less im- 
portance, in the eyes of both minister and people, than it did in the 
days of our fathers. One proof of the dwindling of its importance 
is fairly incontrovertible, namely, its comparative brevity when set 
alongside the sermon literature of previous generations. 


F the authority of the pulpit under a cloud in contemporary 


I 


No minister of my acquaintance is today without a guilty feeling 
as he looks at the pulpit in his church and faces the prospect of next 
Sunday’s sermon. Where shall he find time to prepare for it, or 
for the one next week, or the one after that? Not one clergyman 
in a thousand can be a homiletic specialist, with an unlisted ’phone, 
secretarial protection, and a staff of assistants shouldering the burdens 
of parish administration. The modern minister is the victim of 
our technological pseudo-paradise—above all, of the telephone and 
the printing press. The time he has for reading could be almost 
entirely devoured by the avalanche of promotional literature coming 
to his desk from his denominational headquarters alone. Add to 
this the musts of the daily newspaper and of the current bestsellers 
(ignorance of which stamps him as an illiterate with his parishioners), 
and leisure for serious study is at a precious premium. As for the 
telephone? [Initiative in the ministry of pastoral calling and care 
was once in the clergyman’s own control, or nearly so. It is this no 
longer. Any member of his congregation, or any crank within 
reach of his telephone exchange, can virtually compel a pastoral 
visitation at any hour of the day or night. Organizational activities, 
too, have multiplied in modern parish life, each requiring executive 
guidance. Committee meetings take the place of meditative hours. 
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Nor is this expansion of what a seminary curriculum still calls 
Pastoral Theology to be belittled. It can be precisely “theology’— 
the translation into the language of personal and communal rela. 
tionships of the heart of the Gospel. Clearly life in the Kingdom 
cannot be limited to sermon-listening. The verbal message of God’s 
forgiveness, to cite an obvious example, is to bear fruit in our for- 
giving one another in deed. We are to walk worthy of the calling 
wherewith we are called, “with all lowliness and meekness, with 
longsuffering, forbearing one another in love” (Ephesians 4: 2). 
When apostolic exhortation bids us to “be kind to one another, 
tenderhearted, forgiving each other, even as God also in Christ for- 
gave you” (Ephesians 4: 32), where are these fruits of the Holy Spirit 
to find expression except in our meetings of person with person, even 
over the telephone, or in communal intercourse? Every organiza- 
tion in the parish could conceivably become an occasion for Christian 
love of neighbor. Older settled cultures could take meeting of 
person with person for granted. In our nomadic society, haunted 
by individual isolation and loneliness, the Church has to provide 
first of all an environment in which even the rudiments of neighbor- 
liness can again find exercise. All honor, therefore, to the institu- 
tional church. The pulpit may, for a time, assume a secondary 
place in the area of needs of modern uprooted and depersonalized 
men and women. ‘They may have to experience the fellowship of 
the Holy Spirit before they can hear and understand the proclamation 
of the “grace of our Lord Jesus Christ and the love of God.” 

Yet a fellowship of the Holy Spirit is not produced by mere institu- 
tionalized gregariousness. A Woman’s Guild does not automatically 
become a hotbed of Christian charity by meeting in a church parlor. 
Many of our parish organizations do not differ essentially from their 
secular rivals except for a tinge of sentimental piety. Their chief 
objective frequently seems to consist simply in remaining alive, the 
members urging one another to attend the next meeting. Each 
could be, in cell form, the Body of Christ, exhibiting in village or 
town the awesome redemptive power of the Spirit. The pattern 
for all parish community life is the life “in Christ” portrayed in the 
New Testament. But this new life is possible only for a community 
of faith, for converted Christians, for those who have died and risen 
with Christ and are sitting with him in heavenly places. The parish 
minister, in turn, must be a pastoral “theologian,” and not a mere 
master of social ceremonies. 
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II 


The word “‘theology,” however, takes us back to the pulpit and the 
sermon. Is preaching today undergirding our pastoral and insti- 
tutionalized ministry with solid foundations in the Church’s faith? 
If the pulpit has lost its authority in our time, the cause may be its 
theological illiteracy—or, if this indictment is too strong, its shrink- 
ing from the hard task of confronting a secularized Christianity with 
the authentic demands of the Gospel. Years of listening to con- 
temporary sermons, in an institution devoted to homiletic disciplines, 
have convinced me at least that such weakness as the pulpit suffers 
today consists in its shaky theological anchorage. 

“These are great days for theology,” so reads the lyric close of a 
recent book on the New Testament.* ‘““The Queen of the sciences 
is once again coming into her own. Men are beginning to see that 
a Christianity without a theology is not Christianity at all.” The 
author continues with a description of the rich variety of theological 
revivals which mark our age. A common denominator, however, 
exists: “‘All are realizing anew the importance of Biblical theology.” 

If it be true that the Queen of the sciences has been returned to 
her ancient throne in the Church’s higher schools of learning, can 
the same be said of the Church’s pulpits? Her victory there is as 
yet doubtful, or at best sporadic. A recent observer, also welcoming 
the theological revival of our time, but lamenting its as yet limited 
sway outside the world of the specialists, boldly says: ‘““The redis- 
covery of the Bible as the source book of theology has not gone far 
enough—it has not reached the pulpit. Brilliant exceptions may 
here and there be witnessed, but they serve to point up the lack of a 
Biblical basis in the average contemporary sermon .... They 
[the preachers of today] take a text every Sunday morning! But 
by various means—spiritualization, subjectivism, questionable anal- 
ogy, downright misinterpretation, immediate departure to the realm 
of their own thought—the true meaning of the text is lost.” * 

The preacher, however, as he faces next Sunday’s sermon, can make 
a defense. If he is a reading man at all, or has received a recent 
seminary training, he knows quite well that something revolutionary 
has happened in the world of theological scholarship in the last 
generation. He probably has on his shelves some at least of the cur- 
rent books representative of the “return to orthodoxy” and the re- 


1 Archibald M. Hunter, The Message of the New Testament, Westminster, 1944, page 122. 
°“Biblical Theology and the Pulpit,” an Editorial in Interpretation, October, 1951. 
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birth of doctrinal interpretation of Scripture. Some he still salutes 
at a distance, since they come out of continental Europe and conse. 
quently do not readily apply to the American scene. Who is he to 
intervene between Dr. Barth and Dr. Brunner, or to pass judgment 
upon Nygren’s Agape and Eros, or Professor Bultmann’s latest mono. 
graph on the mythology of the New Testament! He is preacher and 
not a professor of dogmatics. Neutrality is not so easy, to be sure, 
when English and American theologians also write their disturbing 
books. He may, to cite an outstanding example, have met with one 
of the volumes, now enjoying republication, of Peter Taylor Forsyth, 
which antedate the Barthian revolution on the European continent 
and yet similarly accuse the Gospel preached at the turn of the cen. 
tury of failure. As a result of a day spent among our theological 
masters, the preacher may have tried a sermon on “Sin according 
to Niebuhr” or on “Anxiety according to Kierkegaard.’ But the 
results may well have been discouraging. Mountain ranges of mis. 
understanding loom between the minister’s bookshelf and his pa- 
rishioners. The whole world-view of the Bible and of the doctrinal 


inheritance of the Church is alien to the modern mind. Woulda 


sermon today on justification by faith or on predestination, for ex. 
ample, be readily understood by a typical congregation? 

The preacher, accordingly, is tempted to fall back upon the homi- 
letic tradition of the era of non-theological liberalism which antedates 
the new dynasty of the Queen of the sciences. In that era the 
preacher’s task seemed simple enough. The historians had emanc- 
pated Christianity from the tyranny of dogma. A simple moralistic 
idealism, centered upon the biography of Jesus, could suffice. This 
meant, to be sure, a more or less expurgated Bible. Myth and 
miracle were left untouched or were thoroughly rationalized. The 
Synoptic Jesus took the place of the Christ of the Epistles and of 
the strange faith-world of St. Paul. But what remained yielded, 
so it seemed, a plentiful homiletic harvest—one, too, which did not 
require for prepared soil on the part of the listener a previous trait- 
ing in a theological vocabulary. If the preacher were told that he 
was secularizing the Gospel, he might have replied that he was doing 
nothing of the kind. Could anything be less conformed to the ways 
of the modern world than the perfectionist ethic of the New Testa 
ment? 
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III 


The modern pulpit, consequently, has seen a torrent of what 
could be called ‘“‘ought’’ sermons, appeals to perfectionist moral 
striving. Their chief scriptural anchorage has been the ethical 
teachings of Jesus, and, above all, his example, although the closing 
chapters of the Pauline Epistles, with their exhortations to high 
moral living, as well as the less obscure portions of the Old Testa- 
ment, could also be drawn upon for effective texts. Few terms 
hallowed in Christian speech could better symbolize this moralistic 
sermon tradition than the word discipleship. Is not this, so many 
a preacher persuades himself, the final appeal of the Gospel? Let 
the professors in the schools fight their doctrinal battles. They, 
too, if they ever emerge from their strife of tongues, must come to 
discipleship of Christianity’s Founder as a final resultant. Why not, 
then, spare our listeners the confusions of dogma and doctrine and 
confront them once for all with what dogma and doctrine, too, must 
yield for practical use—the “challenge” of the imitation of Jesus. 

The connotations of the word discipleship can, clearly, furnish 
substance for hundreds of sermons. The life of Christ—limited, to 
avoid the embarrassments of dogma, to the ministry between his 
birth and death—can be presented in detail. The miracle stories, 
even when we leave them as historical puzzles, can portray Christ’s 
humanitarian zeal. His obedience to his heavenly Father, even to 
martyrdom on the cross, can be for us example, as it was for the 
early Church (I Peter 2: 21). Nor need discipleship limit itself 
to ethical heroism. It can enter into the imitation of Jesus as re- 
ligious genius also—his sublime trust, his prayer life, his forgiving 
ofenemies. We can touch the fringe of theological dogma by point- 
ing to the natural evolution of the deification of the hero of human- 
ity in later Christian tradition, an explanation which can reconcile 
our untutored parishioners to the doctrinal vocabulary of our hymns 
and prayers. But except by way of gentle allusion, we need not 
burden our sermons with these theological speculations. If they 
help in leading our people to discipleship, well and good. But it 
is Christian morality, motivated by discipleship, which finally counts 
and which defines our relationship to the Founder of Christianity. 
It is as winsome First Christian that he must make his appeal, not 
as the Christ of puzzling Christological dogma. 

Yet doubts as to the effectiveness of this moralistic Christianity 
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must surely be creeping into many a minister’s study. “Faith with. 


out works” is an essential text of the New Testament. But can the 


works appear without the prevenient faith? Or can the need for 
faith be fully met by a presentation of Jesus as Teacher and Example 
inviting us to perfectionist imitation? Discipleship—and even “inj- 
tation of God” himself (see Ephesians 5: 1 in the RSV)—is unques. 
tionably the new life in Christ portrayed in the story of the early 
Church. But it there appears as a resultant of faith in Christ as risen 
and present Lord and as a gift of the Holy Spirit. The story of dis. 
cipleship before the arrival of the Resurrection faith and of Pente. 
costal power is not encouraging. Evidently imitation of Jesus can- 
not be divorced from apostolic faith and turned into a simple ideal 
which requires no dogmatic foundation to ensure performance. 

We recall enough of the New Testament which follows the biog. 
raphy of Jesus between birth and death to know that we there enter 
a thought-world which transcends a supposedly simple gospel of 
“salvation by works” and even contradicts it. St. Paul, if he were 
to hear our moralistic sermons, might remind us that we may have 
been preaching Law without preaching Grace, and that the Law, 
necessary as a Schoolmaster, is not by itself good news unto salva- 
tion. “When the commandment came, sin revived, and I died.” 
“The commandment, which was unto life, this I found to be unto 
death” (Romans 7: 9-10). It may come as a bit of a shock to realize 
that the Sermon on the Mount, a moralized exegesis of the Parables, 
and a presentation of Jesus as perfect example, taken out of their 
theological context in the Gospel of the Cross and the Resurrection 
preached by the early Church, can be bad news unto death and not 
good news unto life. It could be, to quote a phrase from Luther, 
making of Christ ‘‘a taskmaster far more harsh than Moses.” ® 

Furthermore, what sanctions for ensuring performance can our 
moralistic sermons appeal to? If we try to place this ethical idealism 
in the context of Deuteronomy, where Jesus, we can remind our- 
selves, still places the “ethics” of the Sermon on the Mount, our 
preaching will have to deal honestly with the threat that disobedi- 
ence implies “the danger of the judgment” and “‘the danger of the 
hell of fire” (Matt. 5: 21-23). In fact, eschatological sanctions are 
reiterated throughout the New Testament. Are these presented 
in our sermons? 


3 Martin Luther, Treatise on Christian Liberty, I1 (Philadelphia, 1915), 339. 
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Ideals, when seen in the light of these categories, are suddenly 
changed from gentle lessons in moral progress to awesome com- 
mandments of a living and even jealous God. We are ushered into 
an unexpurgated Bible. We are in the presence of the Biblical 
realities of judgment and sin, of fear of hell and hope of heaven, 
of the cry for salvation, and then, against this background, of the 
good news of a Saviour, of Jesus as the Christ, Son of God, as well 
as Master and First Christian, of the mighty act of the Word made 
flesh and the atoning Cross. In short, we confront Biblical theology. 

There may be little hope of winning back for the modern pulpit 
its lost authority until the weakness of a moralistic version of the 
Gospel has been fully realized. Our contemporary theological 
critics are not shy in pointing out the errors of undogmatic liberal- 
ism, but their warnings need to become known in our homiletic 
workshops as well as in seminary classrooms. I, myself, am ac- 
quainted with no better guide to entice the pulpit to a rediscovery 
of the power of an unexpurgated Bible than Peter Taylor Forsyth— 
a “preacher’s theologian.” “Undogmatic Christianity repudiates 
the New Testament interpretation of Christ,” so reads one of his 
trenchant epigrams. ‘Iwo Christianities virtually stand over against 
each other in the modern Church: “For the one, Christ is the object 
of our faith, for the other he is the captain of our faith, its greatest 
instance. In the one case we believe in Christ, in the other we be- 
lieve like Christ. In the one we trust our whole selves to Christ 
forever, in the other we imitate him. In the one he is our God, 
in the other our brother. It is well that the issue should be clear.” 
Speaking of the witnesses in the New Testament, Forsyth says: “As 
far back as we can go, we find only the belief and worship of a risen, 
redeeming and glorified Christ, whom they could wholly trust, but 
only very poorly imitate; and in his relation to God could not imi- 
tate at all.” * 

IV 


Moved by such shock treatment or convinced by gentler persua- 
sion, many a minister today, we may be certain, is groping his way 
back to theological preaching. Yet the prospect frightens. Has the 
systematic theology of the learned doctors of the Church ever been 
domesticated in the pulpit? We do not choose texts from our semi- 


‘Peter Taylor Forsyth, The Person and Place of Jesus Christ, pages 189-90. 
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nary notebooks on dogmatics or from the writings of Augustine or 
Aquinas or Luther or Calvin or Karl Barth or Reinhold Niebuhr. 
It is, in a sense, the preacher’s duty to protect his flock from the 
heresy that Christianity consists of abstract systems of belief. St. 
Paul himself praised the “foolishness” of preaching (I Cor. 1: 20), 
and Jesus set a child in the midst of the disciples as a model for en- 
trance into the kingdom of heaven (Matt. 18: 3). The pride of the 
learned theologian receives thorough humbling in the further words 
of Jesus, in which he thanked his heavenly Father that “thou didst 
hide these things from the wise and understanding, and didst reveal 
them unto babes” (Matt. 11: 25). Our moralistic sermons may 
somewhere be at fault, but they clearly have not erred in leaving 
the wariare of dogma to the professors of the schools. 

Quite so. But is there no middle ground between a supposedly 
untheological Christianity of moral idealism, laboriously extracted 
from the New Testament, and the debates of the experts on supra- 
lapsarianism or the two natures of Christ? Must the pulpit surren- 
der the right to deal with the height and depth of the Gospel of Christ 
for fear that it may tread upon the preserves of the seminary class- 
room, or that the preacher might have to introduce into his sermons 
the forgotten vocabulary of Christian faith? One of the marvels of 
our generation of theological revival is the fact that it is precisely 
Biblical theology which is being revived. Once having recalled the 
Church to the necessity of belief in the dogmatic Christ of apostolic 
faith in place of merely a Jesus of an expurgated human history- 
book, the professor-theologian has performed his major task. The 
full Bible on our pulpits can regain its rightful inheritance and the 
preacher his equally rightful place as the Church’s primary theo- 
logian. The Gospel began as a preached Gospel. Central in the 
New Testament is the proclamation, not of a system of divinity, but 
of the mighty act of God in Christ, crucified and risen and Saviour 
of the world. The Gospel began with sermons. The first theo- 
logians of the Church were its evangelists, not the doctors of the 
schools. 

Surely, it is high time that the pulpit find strength to cast off its 
sense of inferiority and that it assume once more its rightful author- 
ity in the Church. God’s revelation to man came in act and deed, 
and not in formalized propositions. The masters of theological 
dialectic have their vocation in the Church’s ongoing life, but this 
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is, in a real sense, secondary. It is to the proclaimers of the Gospel 
to living men, pastors of living souls, priests of a living Church, that 
even the doctors in divinity must look for the living insights into 
the mighty working of God in history which they are then called 
upon to guard against the Church’s enemies. 


V 


“These are great days for theology,” so reads a sentence cited 
earlier. They can become great days for preaching also. The re- 
vival of Biblical theology, if transmitted to the pulpit, can be for 
the preacher both a charter of liberation and a fresh mandate of au- 
thority. ‘The superb moral earnestness of the era of liberalism need 
not be lost. Nor does a return to a dogmatic New Testament mean 
renewed submission to the straightjacket of confessional orthodoxy. 
The phrase “Biblical Theology” consists of two words. It connotes 
theology, but also a recovered Bible. And who lives, or ought to 
live, in closest contact with the Bible? Clearly the Church’s pro- 
claimers of its Gospel. The Bible is enthroned on our pulpits. 
For the preacher and for his people it is still Holy Scripture. Texts 
from it are still sacred texts. We might be surprised to find how 
little the storms of the Enlightenment have really robbed the Bible 
of its ancient sway over the hearts of humble men and women. 
They, like the preacher, merely need to recapture the clue to its 
majestic drama of redemption. The theology of the Bible is verb- 
theology. It is revelation of God in acts and deeds, not in meta- 
physical abstractions—acts and deeds not ended, but manifesting 
today as of old the mighty power of the Holy Spirit. 

The very word “theology” needs rescue from misinterpretation. 
It is not a monopoly of the seminary classroom. ‘Translated into 
the language of personal relationship, the theological vocabulary 
of the Bible is rooted in the experience of shop-girl and garage 
mechanic, of husband and wife, of politician, and derelict in the 
gutter. It is a tragic illusion to assume that the only way a sermon 
can become relevant to life is by limiting itself to moral exhortation, 
or that the Christ as divine Saviour whom we meet in the preaching 
of the apostles is at a farther remove from the hearts of men than a 
Jesus presented merely as Master and hero before he was “declared 
to be Son of God by the resurrection from the dead” (Romans 1: 4). 

And if the pulpit, having rediscovered its dogmatic anchorage in 
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the faith of the apostolic Church, can again assert its authority over 
against a secularized moralism, it can, with equal confidence, claim 
lordship over the Church’s experts in systematic divinity. They 
are the servants of the preached Gospel, not its masters. Few classic 
documents in the theological literature since the Reformation can 
give more courage to the preacher of today than the preface to the 
Loci Communes of Melanchthon of 1521. It may have received in 
recent years almost too frequent quotation. Yet to many ministers 
of my acquaintance it is a new discovery—welcomed, however, when 
met on the way, as a spur to renewed faith in their high calling: 


“If a man know nothing of the power of sin, of law, or of grace, 
I do not see how I can call him a Christian. It is there that Christ 
is truly known. The knowledge of Christ is to know his benefits, 
taste his salvation, and experience his grace; it is not, as the academic 
people say, to reflect on his natures and the modes of his incarnation. 
If you do not know the practical purpose for which he took flesh 
and went to the cross, what is the good of knowing his story? Isa 
doctor but a botanist? Is he content to know the forms and colours 
of his herbs? It is their virtue that counts. So with Christ. He is 
given us as our remedy, or, in Bible phrase, our salvation. And we 
must know him in another way than the scholars. To know him 
to purpose is to know the demand of the conscience for holiness, 
the source of power to meet it, where to seek grace for our sin’s 
failure, how to set up the sinking soul in the face of the world, the 
flesh, and the devil, how to console the conscience broken. Is that 
what any of the schools teach, metaphysical, critical, or literary? 
Paul in Romans, when he wants to condense Christian doctrine into 
a compendium, does he philosophise about the mysteries of the 
Trinity, or the method of incarnation, or an active and a passive 
creation? He does nothing of the kind. He speaks of law, sin and 
grace; of conscience, guilt and salvation. These are the topics on 
which a knowledge of Christ turns. You do not know Christ until 
you know these. How often Paul declares to his believers that he 
prays for them a rich knowledge of Christ. He foresaw that we 
should one day leave the saving themes and turn our minds to dis- 
cussions cold and foreign to Christ. What we propose to do, there- 
fore, is to sketch the inwardness of those passages that commend 
Christ to you, that settle the conscience, and establish the soul against 
Satan. Most people look in the Bible only for classic instruction 
about goodness and evil. But it is a philosophic more than a 
Christian quest.” 


5 From the translation by Peter Taylor Forsyth, The Person and Place of Jesus Christ, 
pp. 220-222. 
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THE MINISTER AND THE TEN 
COMMANDMENTS 


By KENNETH J. FoREMAN 


HAT I have to say is not intended as denunciatory, but 
W rather reflective. I propose that we turn our eyes inward 
and consider what special relation the minister has to 
each of the Ten Commandments. We can denounce the sins of 
the nation with a good conscience; we can put our fingers accurately 
on our congregations’ sins. Let us come closer home. As Chris- 
tians and as ministers we subscribe to the orthodox doctrine that 
in the Ten Commandments, interpreted as our Lord interpreted 
them, we have a genuine revelation of God’s will for us all, a pat- 
tern for living. How do we, as ministers, because we are ministers, 
tend to break this pattern? 


I. Thou Shalt Have No Other Gods Before Me 


If there is one sin from which you would think the minister would 
be free it would be idolatry. Of course the minister can be free from 
some forms of sin against which he warns his people. He is not much 
tempted, for example, to the love of money (unless absence makes 
the heart grow fonder). But one form of idolatry is just as tempting 
to the minister as to any one else, namely, self-regard. Indeed I am 
inclined to think the minister is more prone to conceit than the av- 
erage man, just because he has no one to slap him down. But I 
suggest that there is one form of idolatry to which the minister is 
specially liable just because he is a minister; one object which, more 
than any other, even for the selfless, humble, devoted minister, tends 
to come between him and the true God. A man’s God, said Luther, 
is what he hangs his heart on and depends on. And isn’t it true 
that we tend to hang our hearts on the Church and depend on the 
Church rather than on God? 

There is a good deal of debate as to whether the Church is an ex- 
tension of the incarnation. Well, yes and no. If you mean by that 
that the Church is the body of Christ and is his home and instrument 
as such, then Yes; but if you mean that the Church deserves our high- 
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est devotion because it is the bearer of the All-highest, No! God and 
only God deserves our highest devotion. The voice of the Church 
is not in itself necessarily the voice of the Almighty. The name we 
give to a minister who commits the unconscious idolatry of worship- 
ping the Church is “churchman,” clergyman. He has ceased to be 
a man of God, he is a man of the Church. 

What I am saying is that there is nothing final and absolute about 
the Church. Its beliefs, its creed, its policies, the mode of its sacra- 
ments, its organization, have the imperfection inseparable from all 
things human. If in ancient times the High Priest was commanded 
once a year to go into the sacred darkness and there make atonement 
for the Holy Place itself, if the ancient people of God were thus re- 
minded that about their highest and holiest there still clung the aura 
of evil, then we must also remember that the Church is the earthen 
vessel, not the heavenly treasure. Let us thank God for the Church, 
the Church is our mother, the Church is our friend, but the Church 
is not our God. 

“Thou shalt have no other Gods before me.” ‘The same Church 
which forbids idolatry must never set itself up as the object of an 
idol. And its word—whether that of pope, presbytery, or professor 
—is never the last word. 


II. Thou Shalt Not Make Unto Thee Any Graven Image 


A good Roman Catholic will tell you that he does not worship any 
image. ‘The image is there as an aid to devotion, it is not intended 
to come between him and God, it is intended to lead our thought 
and prayer to God. It is an instrument, not an end. But the trou- 
ble, as any Protestant can plainly see, is that it is hard to keep prac- 
tice in line with that theory. For millions of Roman Catholics the 
image itself becomes divine. We criticize Roman Catholics for their 
practical deification of such objects as the cross, the scapular, the 
bread, the wine; but are we Protestants never tempted to the same 
kind of error? All forms of this sin come down to this: making an 
end of what ought to be a means. The thing that ought to lead us 
to God becomes an end in itself, existing for its own sake. 

What has this to do with the minister? I mention only one of the 
ways in which the minister makes a means of worship an end in itself: 
the temptation to aestheticism. Beauty can be a revelation of God, 
though not many theologians have perceived this. ‘There is no vir- 
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tue in crudity. That our houses of worship should be beautiful and 
comfortable, that our worship services should be characterized by 
dignity and beauty, is well; but there is always the danger that the 
beauty may be taken as an end in itself. Some one, bitten by this 
germ of aestheticism, wrote a piece a year or so ago, proposing a 
Protestant mass. What bothered the young man was that his Roman 
friends had bells, censers, and candles, and he didn’t. He wanted 
all the pageantry of the mass without the mass. Even a Roman 
Catholic would know better than that. Everything about a service 
of worship is designed, or should be designed, to be suggestive of 
the presence of God and to stimulate in the worshipper the mood 
of responsiveness to God with all that that means. If it takes censers 
to do it, let us by all means have censers. If dressing the minister 
in a surplice and stole will help, let’s do that. But the minute beauty 
and impressiveness are ends in themselves, we have sinned against 
God. 

All that, of course, refers to any church service. But there is some- 
thing to be said about the theological seminary. Our work is aca- 
demic, we are not a Trappist monastery, we are a company of stu- 
dents. How do we violate the second commandment? Again I 
suggest that whenever a means becomes an end, there we have 
stepped over the line. ‘The image has taken the place of God, what 
was intended as a road to him becomes a dead-end street. I know 
what it is in the faculty, any faculty: the sacred and glorious Cur- 
riculum! What we need to remember is that every curriculum is a 
means to an end, no more. A course belongs in it not because it is 
part of the sacred trivium or quadrivium or what not, not because 
Professor X needs to teach another three hours, not because it’s been 
a traditional course on this campus since the days of the fathers, not 
even because of student demand, but only because and so far as it 
actually fits young men the better to become ministers of God to men. 
As for students, everything they do is a means to an end, studying to 
show themselves workmen unashamed. For the intellectually in- 
clined there is a real danger in thinking of truth for truth’s sake, 
rather than truth in order to goodness. The academic life comes to 
have a charm of its own. Such students dread the time when they 
will have to face the world. Let me say a word to the brilliant young 
men, the men who make straight A’s, the men who are candidates for 
fellowships and honors. ‘Why do you aim for these honors? Why 
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do you hope to have a chance to study another year or two? Look 
into your mind on this. Do you want these things for yourself, or 
do you want to use these things for the glory of God and the service 
of men?” What our fathers called Sacred Learning is an important 
means to an important end; but when we begin to cherish it for its 
own sake, let us be careful! Scholarship can serve in the Kingdom 
of God. For the scribe converted to the Kingdom there is a real 
place. There is sore need for scholarly ministers, but when we cher- 
ish learning for its own sweet sake we have ceased to be ministers 
and have shrunk to be only scholars. 


III. Thou Shalt Not Take The Name Of The Lord 
Thy God In Vain 


I do not need to say anything about the minister’s special tempta- 
tion here. We are all dealing every day with high and holy things. 
Our danger is in taking these matters lightly. ‘The name of God is 
often on our lips, we spend every working day the way most Chris- 
tians spend Sunday, or more so, if you know what I mean; we live 
behind stained glass. We get so used to great words, the routine of 
worship, the many prayers. This is the peculiar danger and tempta- 
tion of the seminary. Outside of it the minister’s life is less con- 
centrated, he has a family, parish business, Rotary meetings, P.T.A.,, 
and the like to dilute (as it were) his religiosity. But in the semi- 
nary, especially if a person is living in the dormitory, he has to eat, 
sleep, and breathe religion, or at least the intellectual and emotional 
sides of religion, sixteen hours a day. Even if he goes to the movies 
his conscience hurts him (though it shouldn't). 

What I am saying is that the more seriously and extensively a man 
goes in for what the seminary offers, the greater the danger becomes; 
the more used he is to things high and sacred, the sooner he runs the 
risk of being fed up with them, and the more likely it is that familiar- 
ity may breed contempt. I would only suggest that one way to guard 
against theological ennui is to take frequent vacations from spiritual 
tension. It would be a good idea if everyone in the seminary were 
to make it a rule to eat at least one meal a day at which he would 
absolutely not refer in any way to any interest, course, problem, or 
activity of the seminary or of the Church. One meal a day—one eve- 
ning a week—some time out, anyhow, in which he can forget he is a 
minister and be just a layman. “Backward, turn backward, O Time 
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in thy flight; Make mea layman, just for tonight!” I don’t mean lay 
your Christianity aside, not at all; but lay your professional self aside. 
The less we are Reverend, the more we are likely to be reverent. 


IV. Remember The Sabbath Day To Keep It Holy 


There are two points here. One is that significant expression in 
the Westminster Larger Catechism which speaks of being ready for 
the Lord’s Day, being “free and fit for the duties of the day.”’ Is the 
minister free and fit for Sunday when it comes? He is often exer- 
cised about the way his parishioners spend their Saturday night; how 
does he spend his? Hastily pasting together a few anecdotes, shovel- 
ing a few spadefuls of rhetoric on to a pile of spiritual junk, putting 
a fresh coat of paint on a sermon that needs new spark-plugs—in 
short, preparing to offer to the Lord his God an offering that costs 
him naught? 

The other point is raised by the famous remark of a missionary in 
Africa. The Fourth Commandment has a different emphasis out 
there, he said. In go-getting America the stress falls on the words— 
“on the Sabbath thou shalt not do any work.” But out in the easy- 
going equatorial world the missionary has to accent it, “Six days shalt 
thou labor.” Perhaps that is the accent the minister needs. ‘There 
is no calling, not even the teacher’s, where a man can be so lazy and 
get by with it as in the ministry. Your church doesn’t pay you by 
the hour, but you ought to work just as if it did. Do you really put 
in a week’s work, or what a business or professional man would re- 
gard as a solid week? ‘This is not only the pastor’s problem. Most 
theological students are subsidized. ‘The nickels, dimes, and dollars, 
the hard-earned checks, that have gone through the church treasurer’s 
hands and finally become salaries, grants, scholarships, or endowment 
making it possible to provide theological education far below cost— 
this money was given tothe Lord. Do we use it as it was given? We 
are all, in a sense, paid for being in the ministry; are we overpaid? 


V. Honor Thy Father And Thy Mother 


It is customary to treat this Commandment as referring to the 
duties we owe to superiors, inferiors, and equals. ‘Taking this for a 
moment into the larger context of Church life, the ministers I have 
observed, several thousand of them, treat their inferiors with much 
consideration, and their equals with respect. ‘They are, humanly 
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speaking, models of behavior on those points. But where we break 
down is just where this Commandment assumes we will break down: 
in the way we treat our superiors. In some denominations, the ay- 
erage minister has a hard time believing he has any superiors. Does 
he not believe in the parity of the ministry? Are we not all bishops? 
Of course we say we approve of the form of government, and we 
promise to subject ourselves to our brethren in the Lord; but I sus. 
pect we do not take these things as seriously as we ought. We know 
the word “irresponsible” is a bad word. We would not marry an 
irresponsible woman nor have any dealings with an irresponsible 
man. In the Christian Church there is no room for an irresponsible 
man; every man is responsible, that is to say, answerable, to a higher 
authority, the collective episcopate, the authority of his brothers in 
the Lord. 

What is the best way that students and teachers can be related so 
that they can fulfill the Commandment, ‘Honor thy father and thy 
mother?” The Fifth Commandment, applied to the teacher, means: 
“Thou shalt show thyself honorable’; to the pupil it means, ‘“Thou 
shalt honor thy teacher.’’ ‘The teacher worth honoring is the one 
who stimulates the pupil to think for himself. Even if the teacher 
does no more for his pupil than Hume did for Kant, “wake him out 
of his dogmatic slumber,” he will be doing something valuable. 
“To make a boy want to do one right thing is worth more than stuf 
ing him with an encyclopedia of facts.” A teacher worth honoring 
is one who is himself honest. It is a mistake to suppose that it takes 
brilliance to make a good teacher, but it does take honesty. 

And what does it means to honor a teacher, especially a teacher of 
religion? Certainly not by being a copy-cat. Some one in my class 
once asked Dr. Robert Dick Wilson to repeat something he had said 
in his lecture. ‘The professor retorted, “I won’t do it. You want to 
quote me. Have a mind of your own; don’t be afraid of Pope, Pres- 
bytery, or Professor!”’ 


VI. Thou Shalt Not Kill 
VII. Thou Shalt Not Commit Adultery 


I will skip over the next two Commandments, for I do not believe 
the sins of lust and the sins akin to murder are any different for the 
minister than for other men. I will say only of both these Com- 
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mandments, that the minister is too easily tempted to class them 
among the grosser sins, sins from which he himself is exempt. Don’t 
believe it! As for the sixth Commandment, it means among other 
things, “Don’t kill thyself.’” I admit some of us steer very clear of 
this danger, but there are energetic ones among us. I know there 
is another side to this, and we must never forget those solemn words, 
“He that would save his own life shall lose it.” Nevertheless the 
minister, of all people, as Paul knew, has a duty to stay alive and 
useful as long as he can. “Too many ministers’ tombstones could be 
truthfully inscribed: “Died too soon, by self-neglect.’”” The minister 
can kill himself by improper habits as quickly as any other man. 
The laws of health, of physical and mental health, are not suspended 
for the minister. 

As for the seventh Commandment, lust is the same for ministers 
as for any one else. ‘The danger here too is that the minister shall 
think himself free when he is not. Some of the very qualities that 
make a man a good pastor—tenderness, sympathy, emotional sensi- 
tivity—these may be his pitfall. I know one man who occupied a 
very useful pastorate in an important church. He had everything. 
But he fell in love with another man’s wife, and where is he now? 
I don’t know. “Let him that thinketh he standeth take heed lest 
he fall.” 


VIII. Thou Shalt Not Steal 


Let me suggest that this means among other things, ‘““Thou shalt 
not steal from thyself.’’ A minister’s life is short enough; but many 
a minister makes his own life shorter than it need be. ‘Time is the 
stuff life is made of, and we find many thieves along the road. They 
ring our doorbell, they write us letters. “I am sorry to take your 
time,” they say, but they take it all the same. We have all been 
guilty, no doubt; but my point is; why steal from ourselves? 

And what is this time we steal so lightly? Just part of today, that 
is all. And what is today? ‘This is yesterday. That is the name 
you will give it, tomorrow morning. ‘Tomorrow it joins all your 
yesterdays. When you rise tomorrow and think over the day that 
is past, what will you think? You will wonder why it was so short. 
You will wonder what happened to some of its waking hours. There 
is something you will wish you had started so that you might be far- 
ther along with it. ‘There is a sin you will wish you had not commit- 
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ted, for committing it again yesterday added one more weight to the 
load of it. There is a habit you will wish you had wrestled with 
yesterday, for letting it go one more day fastened its hold upon you. 
There are prayers you may wish you had offered when the time for 
them is past. “Tomorrow you will wish for yesterday. But tomor- 
row’s yesterday is here. ‘This is it. 

What day is this? This is tomorrow. ‘That was the name you 
gave to it, yesterday. ‘This is the day you looked forward to in hope 
or fear. ‘This is the day you thought you would never live to see. 
This is the day you dreaded. Sad though it may be, have the days 
of dread made it any brighter? Or, it may be, this is the day you 
longed for. ‘This is the day of your dreams. ‘This is the good day, 
the day on which you scheduled so many good deeds. ‘To this day 
you have postponed so many kind acts, so many duties. ‘This is the 
day on which you were to start to be a better person. ‘This is the day 
on which you were going to come to terms with God. ‘This is the 
day which would atone for all your failures, this day would justify 
your blunders. You have been wishing for tomorrow. But yester- 
day’s tomorrow is here. ‘This is it. 

What day is this? ‘Thank God, this is today! Now, now, the 
golden, incomparable moment, it is yours. “I wish I had”—‘“I hope 
I shall’’—you will say it, you have said it; but now is all you have. 
Swiftly as a flash of light it comes and passes. ‘Tomorrow seemed so 
far away, unreal; now, for a flying hour, it comes to pass, it is in your 
hands. Yesterday will seem so distant and so dead; but today you 
may seize it, you find it alive. ‘To see today only as a space between 
twilight and twilight is not to see it at all. ‘To see today as yester- 
day’s tomorrow and as tomorrow’s yesterday, is to find it filled with 
glory and with grace. 


IX. Thou Shalt Not Bear False Witness Against Thy Neighbor 


Of course there are the common sorts of temptations here, notably, 
to make dubious excuses where there is no real excuse for ourselves. 
But rationalizing is not a special ministerial failing. ‘There is one 
form of deceit which is peculiarly ministerial, I think: it comes out 
in preaching. Jonathan Edwards, I believe, once resolved never to 
relate anything from the pulpit except exactly as it was. That is 
hard to do, so hard that some ministers never really try it. If you 
listen to sermons over a long period of time you can make an interest- 
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ing collection of falsehoods. I don’t mean that the minister delib- 
erately sets out to deceive, but we should watch those sermons. The 
minister is an emotional man, at any rate an unemotional man has 
no business in the ministry. But just because he is emotional he 
sees everything in a rather loud technicolor. He colors his own sins 
(evangelists seem to make a specialty of this), he recounts as terrible 
sins the peccadilloes which in adolescence his not very original mind 
conceived and his not very colossal nerve carried out. He denounces 
as virtual crimes in other people habits which may not be particu- 
larly harmful. He makes minor sins into major acts of rebellion. 
And when it comes to telling stories, the temptation is always there 
to make it more interesting, and often the only way to make a story 
more interesting is to make it less true. He can be guilty of false- 
hood even in the way he presents doctrine. Christian truths stretch 
the mind, challenge the heart; but tremendous truths gain nothing 
by being mixed with tremendous whoppers. 


X. Thou Shalt Not Covet 


Envy is “the last infirmity of noble minds.” ‘This is not to say that 
all noble men are envious. Ministers do not ordinarily covet one 
another’s wealth. ‘Thou shalt not covet thy neighbor’s manse—how 
many manses are worth coveting? But I do think it is hard for the 
minister to avoid that twinge of regret that comes when another man, 
no better than he, has what the envious man calls luck, what the 
friends of the happy man call well-deserved reward. It is fairly easy 
to be happy over the good lot of our superiors; we admire their 
achievements respectfully from afar. It is easy to admire the men 
of lesser gifts, we like to help a weaker brother along the way. But 
the thing that really sticks in the craw, the thing that is hard to take, 
is to see a man who so far as we can see deserves no more, worked no 
harder, is no more gifted, who in short is no better and does no bet- 
ter than ourselves—it is a rather bitter dose to see this man awarded 
what might as well have been granted us. 

Well, making all allowances for our own conceit, suppose we are 
right, suppose the man who has won the prize, the fellowship, the 
professorship, the call, the whatever it is we should have had, sup- 
pose he is undeserving—have we never heard of Agape? The mo- 
ment when you hear of good fortune that has come to a man no 
better than yourself, that is the moment God gives you a chance to 
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discover the meaning of love for the undeserving. In Charles Wil- 
liams’s novel, Descent into Hell, that was the turning point. When 
the protagonist of that story discovered that another scholar of his 
own rank, no better, had been mentioned in the honors list and him- 
self left out, that was the turning of the ways for him. Instead of 
entering into the joy of the other man, instead of rejoicing in the 
other’s good as if it were his own, he sank back into envy and coy- 
etousness, and that was the beginning of the endless descent into 
hell. 


Perhaps all this has seemed to be negative, mostly about tempta- 
tions and sins. ‘Then let us be reminded of two things in conclu- 
sion. One is that temptation itself may be negative; refusing it is 
positive. How does God give us the grace of generosity? By allow- 
ing us to be tempted to envy. How does God give us the grace of 
patience? By letting us be tempted to impatience. Every tempta- 
tion is an opportunity to grow strong. Do you think Jesus’ experi- 
ence in the wilderness was an empty, negative time? Do you think 
that when our Lord learned by the things which he suffered—and 
temptations were among his sufferings—that this was merely nega- 
tive? God never yet built a strong and positive character without 
testing and tempering it. ‘There never yet was a piece of steel, an 
oak tree, a ship or a tower, or a man, that was strong, that was not 
tested and tempered on the way. 

And the other and deeper matter is this: what, after all, is the great 
weakness of the minister? Of all the Commandments, what is hard- 
est for him to keep? I do not think the answer for him is different 
from the answer for other men. The deep trouble with us all is 
not that we fail at this or that point of the good life; the trouble that 
goes deepest is a failure of love. Love, said St. Paul, is the link of 
the perfect life, it is what ties everything else together. If I keep all 
the Commandments and have not love, I make nothing of it. If I 
resist all temptations and have not love, I am a noisy gong and a 
clanging cymbal. Love needs intelligence, love must be imple- 
mented and expressed in myriad ways; but it is still the great com- 
mandment. 

There is a story about a pilot in the earlier days who on an allti- 
tude test heard a gnawing behind him. Looking around, he saw 
a rat gnawing at one of the oil lines. The pilot knew that if the 
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rat gnawed that thing through, it would be the end of that flight; 
but he could not leave his seat to kill the rat. Suddenly a bright 
idea struck him. He was equipped with an oxygen mask; the rat 
was not. So he nosed that ship up and kept on climbing till the 
gnawing sound grew fainter and fainter and at last was silent. So 
it is in our lives. Down here in all the fog of selfishness that threat- 
ens to smother even the best of us, the Commandments of God seem 
too harsh, too high; but up in the clear stratosphere, high above the 
turbulence, where the cosmic rays of the divine Love can reach us, 
there God’s laws are seen as the great stars by which we guide our 
flight; and temptations that would have been fatal at lower levels 
of the spirit cease their gnawing and die. 





THE ROOT AND FRUIT OF 
CHRISTIAN LOVE 
Reflections on John 13:34-35; 15:1-14 


By Gesorce C. PIpGEON 


Testament and students of Archbishop Bernard’s Commen- 

tary on John’s Gospel will remember how both re-arrange 
the chapters which contain our Lord’s address in the Upper Room. 
They insert chapters 15 and 16 after the 3lst verse of chapter 13, 
and so make chapter 14 the close of the discourse. Without dis- 
cussing the necessity for such re-arrangement, this is clear—that 
chapter 15 is the exposition and application of John 13: 34: “A 
new commandment I give to you, that you love one another; even 
as I have loved you that you also love one another.” ‘Twice is this 
new commandment repeated in John 15, and the allegory of the 
vine and its branches brings out the truths contained or implied 
in it. 

This is the love of the inner circle of believers and, as such, is 
different from the Christian’s love for the world. Love is creative 
in whatever form it appears. According to John 3: 16, love is the 
source of life. 

The branches of the vine are thrown out by the vital energy of 
the parent-stem. When we take a last look in the autumn at the 
trees around our summer home, we notice a bud on the tip of every 
twig and leader, and whoever visits them in the summer will find 
that those buds have grown into branches with new leaves in which 
the new processes of life are carried on. So Christ said in his ex- 
position of his illustration: “You did not choose me, but I chose 


R ees of James Moffatt’s New Translation of the New 


you and appointed you that you should go and bear fruit, and that | 


your fruit should abide” (John 15: 16). “Salvation is all of grace”; 
all that we have or hope for we owe to God’s loving initiative. The 
Good Shepherd seeks and finds the lost sheep; the lost could never 
find its own way back to the fold. Our faith and devotion are our 
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answer to God’s approach, and even the faith that receives is the 
gift of God (Ephesians 2: 8). 

The union of the branches with one another is through their life 
in the vine. ‘Our blessed bond of union Thou art, O Christ, our 
Lord.” This truth is emphasized over and over in John’s Gospel. 
It is the Shepherd who brings the sheep together and makes them a 
flock. Without him they can be nothing but scattered individuals, 
defenseless and helpless. It is the presence of Christ at the table 
which makes the Lord’s Supper a communion. As he is the bread 
of life, all who eat live by him. Or as Paul puts it: “Seeing that 
there is one bread, we, the many, are one body, for we all partake of 
that one bread” (I Cor. 10: 17). In other words, one bread makes 
one body. ‘The great mistake of the Christian Churches is that they 
make other considerations the center of their union and so keep their 
members separate from others who also are “in Christ.’’ Christian 
life can never be what Christ intends until he, and he alone, binds 
us together. 

During the Sino-Japanese war, the invading troops entered a town, 
and the young members of a Christian congregation fled to the church 
for safety. An aged Christian minister slipped out to protect them 
from the soldiers and was being assaulted brutally when a young 
Japanese officer came up and stopped them. With Oriental courtesy 
he helped the old man to his feet and into the building. As they 
entered, they saw a picture of Christ on the wall. “Are you a Chris- 
tian?” inquired the officer. “I too am a follower of Christ.”” Then 
he added: “In war one has to do many things that are hateful to him. 
But give me the names of your Christian leaders in the towns that 
we are to enter, and I shall see that they are protected.” Here union 
in Christ broke down barriers of race and language, and bridged the 
gorge caused by war, and was a common factor linking soul with 
soul. So it should be the world over. 

The object of the union is fruit-bearing, and without fruitfulness 
the union cannot continue. Said Christ: “Every branch of mine 
that bears no fruit, he takes away, and every branch that does bear 
fruit he prunes, that it may bear more fruit.” God’s object in every 
living thing that he creates is its productiveness; it must serve some 
purpose outside of itself as well as build up its own organism. In 
fact, one object of the pruning is to prevent too much of the vine’s 
vital energy from going into wood and to turn it into fruit. Nature 
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has her own stern ways of dealing with the parasite—that is, the life 
which preys on others, giving no return. 

But surely, some might urge, the union of the human soul with 
God is an end in itself, and never a means to an end. Not so; here 
more than anywhere else, life’s richest privilege is granted in order 
that we may serve God’s ends. So Paul affirms: “None of us lives 
to himself, and none of us dies to himself. If we live, we live to the 
Lord, and if we die, we die to the Lord; so then, whether we live or 
whether we die, we are the Lord’s” (Romans 14: 7-8). So the 
Church which enjoys the blessings of grace without bringing the 
newborn into Christ’s Kingdom, forfeits its own right to its privi- 
leges in the Lord. 

The life-currents between the vine and its branches do not flow 
only one way. It is true that they flow from the vine to the branches 
and the branches live thereby, but they also flow from the leaves and 
twigs back to the vine for its upbuilding and fruit-bearing. So in 
his comment, Jesus emphasizes the mutuality of our service. “No 
longer do I call you slaves,” said Christ, “for the slave does not know 
what his master is doing; but I have called you friends, for all that I 
have heard from my Father, I have made known to you” (John 15: 
15). The slave can do nothing but work out his master’s plans; 
the friend has a part in making the plan. Christ wants our initia- 
tive, our originality, our creative energy as well as our obedience. 
He needs in his ministries the man in the fullness of his manhood, 
with all his gifts and graces consecrated to the Lord. 

Hence, on account of our need of him and his need of us, Christ 
enjoins: “Abide in me and I in you” (John 15: 4). But how? 
Christ answers that question in his own comment: “If you keep my 
commandments you will abide in my love, just as I have kept my 
Father’s commandments and abide in his love” (John 15: 10). Love 
is maintained in the family and among friends by the careful ob- 
servance of its conditions and requirements. Love can be starved 
by neglect and killed by unfaithfulness. Love is the vital current 
which flows to and fro between the vine and its branches, and its 
fullness and freedom depend on our loyalty to him and his people. 
The love which sent Christ to Calvary in response to the Father's 
will must bear fruit of the same nature in all who belong to him. 
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THE THEOLOGY OF COUNSELING 


By WILLIAM E. HULME 


growing emphasis on pastoral counseling within the Church. 

Much of the data for pastoral counseling come from the science 
of clinical psychology. This may in part account for the fact that 
pastoral counseling has not yet been integrated into the theolog- 
ical framework of the Church: in approaching counseling from the 
point of view of psychology we have not as yet realized the potential 
for counseling in our own theological heritage. Both psychology 
and theology are concerned with the same basic problem, namely, 
human nature. Each should supplement the other. It is my pur- 
pose to explore this supplementation by investigating the principles 
of counseling and the corresponding doctrines of theology. 


I 


The counseling process is structured upon the basic needs of 
people who have problems. These are: (1) the need for a listener, 
(2) the need for maturity, (3) the need for understanding, and (4) 
the need for confession. 


|: is part of our current interest in the practical that we have a 


1. The need for a listener. People with problems are usually 
those who have kept their problems to themselves. Before they 
need anything else they need to talk. This means that the counselor 
must learn to listen. Our traditional idea of counseling reverses 
this sequence: the counselor talks and the counselee listens. Per- 
haps this is why people somewhere along the line got out of the habit 
of going to their pastor with their problems. Because the word 
counsel itself means advice, we find it difficult to see how someone 
can listen and still be counseling. Either we must get accustomed 
to a deeper meaning for counsel or we need a better term to describe 
what we mean. 

People with problems have always been aware of their need for 
a listener. It is the pastor who has forgotten. The counseling 
process has put him on the defensive; he has become preoccupied 
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with his own role. Feeling obligated to offer a solution, he is con- 
strained to speak before he listens. 

2. The need for maturity. Rather than feeling constrained to 
solve his counselee’s problem, the counselor should help him to solve 
his own problem. The emphasis in the counseling process is not 
only on the problem, but on the person who has the problem; the 
goal is not only the solution of the problem but the maturation of 
the counselee, that he may better handle his future problems. The 
personality of the counselee is often the basis of the problem, or may 
even be the problem. 

Although the pastor may see the solution long before the coun- 
selee, he is wise if he leads his counselee to the point where he can 
see the solution for himself rather than to tell him the answer before 
he is able to receive it. Many a fine solution to a problem has been 
rejected by a counselee simply because it was sprung on him before 
he had grown enough to see its wisdom. Once he has rejected it he 
may feel obligated to defend his rejection, thereby complicating 
even further his ability to understand. 

3. The need for understanding. What one does not understand 
he may grow to fear. When he faces a mystery he feels helpless to 
cope with it. Before he can solve his problem he has to get out into 
the open where he can take a look at it. When he sees how every- 
thing works together and how everything has its own rational ex- 
planation he is able to handle his problem more intelligently and 
more confidently. The biggest enigma of all is oneself. People 
with problems are usually confused over the origin of their feelings 
or the nature of their motives. To make things more complicated 
they may not want to know the truth. The story behind the prob- 
lem may not be pleasant and the counselee may just as soon run away 
from it as face it. He learns to rationalize and to scapegoat and 
succeeds not only in deceiving others but also himself. 

Here is where the presence of a counselor is needed. He encour- 
ages the counselee to objectify his problem by talking about it. Dur- 
ing the process of counseling he may give expression to things he 
had not realized before. Since these insights originated within him- 
self he is not inclined to reject them. In an atmosphere devoid of 
coercion he may even in time accept the unpleasant truths about 
himself that he heretofore had repressed. 
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4. The need for confession. It is rare when a counselor can dis- 
miss his counselee with some needed bit of information. Most prob- 
lems that come to the pastor have their origin in the emotions rather 
than in the intellect. “The dark powers behind the problems are 
the feelings of guilt, anxiety, and resentment which undermine the 
unity of personality and produce all manner of conflicts, sufferings, 
and failures. Because these feelings are negative and destructive, 
the counselee may try to bury them in the deep places of his inner 
life. ‘Though buried they do not die but emerge in disguise to 
create even more disturbance than before. 

Obviously we must discharge these negative powers before we can 
solve the problem. This is done by giving expression to them in 
the counseling relationship—by confessing them. After the coun- 
selee has “talked out” these feelings with his counselor he may dis- 
cover that his tension has diminished and that he is able to handle 
the remainder of his problem himself. Where the problem is of 
long standing this recovery is not nearly so rapid and may require 
many follow-up interviews before it can be attained. 


II 


The principles of counseling that grow out of these four basic 
needs of the troubled personality have their counterpart in three 
major doctrines of the Christian Faith: the doctrine of man, the 
doctrine of the priesthood of the believer, and the doctrine of Chris- 
tian liberty. 


1. The doctrine of man. From our analysis we have seen that 
man in his problems is a series of conflicts and tensions. The doc- 
trine of man identifies the basis of these disturbances. The conflict 
has its source in the discrepancy between the way man was meant 
to be and the way he actually is. Man was created by God in his 
own image. Inherent in this image was the freedom to make moral 
choices. When man used this freedom to choose evil, his choice 
corrupted his inner purity, and evil which was formerly external to 
him, became a part of him. Remnants of the image, however, re- 
mained and a terrific tension developed between these two qualita- 
tive opposites in the character of man. This tension becomes in- 
creasingly unbearable as man continues to make moral decisions that 
manifest his corruption, and he tries to find a way of salvation. Too 
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often his search is for an escape instead of a solution, and in running 
away from his problem he not only postpones coming to grips with 
it but because his way of escape is away from reality, it creates a 
problem in itself. 

The doctrine of man is the drama at the opening of the Bible. 
The story of creation and the fall of man not only shows the nature 
of man’s inner conflict but also shows how the destructive emotions 
receive their impetus from this conflict. When Adam and Eve 
sinned they had an entirely new experience: they felt guilty. Be- 
cause of this feeling they no longer could face God. ‘This separation 
of man from his Maker gave him a feeling of foresakenness which 
caused him to fear. In his anxiety he tried to run away from his 
guilt, but because it was a part of him he could not escape it. Every- 
where he turned he saw its reflection, for his eyes were opened and 
he knew evil. His nakedness which had previously been accepted 
in the purity of his heart now became an object of shame. He 
covered himself with fig leaves; he hid in the brush from the presence 
of God. 

“Adam where art thou?’”” The man’s answer is a perfect example 
of an escape—he rationalizes—and he shows his guilt by defending 
himself before he is actually accused. ‘I was afraid because I was 
naked; and I hid myself.’”’ But God will not let him get away with 
his rationalization. “Who told thee thou wast naked?” Laying his 
finger at the source of the trouble God makes him face the real issue. 
“Hast thou eaten of the tree, whereof I commanded thee that thou 
shouldest not eat?’”’ Adam is trapped. Does he repent? Another 
strange emotion came over him and he lashed back at his Maker. 
“The woman whom thou gavest to be with me, she gave me of the 
tree and I did eat.” Resentful at being cornered, he put the blame 
on others. In the full force of pride he built a wall of enmity be- 
tween himself and his fellowman and his God. 

But he started something he could not stop. He still had the 
remnants of the image; his conscience went on unabated. His re- 
sentment in itself was sin and his guilt only increased. More guilt 
produced an even wider separation from God and consequently a 
greater fear of foresakenness and punishment. With the greater fear 
came frustration and a projection in scapegoating and blame. ‘The 
whole picture is the epitome of the vicious cycle and describes to the 
full extent the slavery which Jesus said resulted from sinning. 
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The doctrine of man contains a paradox: man is helpless before 
sin and yet must retain the responsibility for his sin. When I was a 
student of theology in the seminary I accepted this paradox as one 
of those statements of theology that is irreducible to reason. From 
the principles of counseling, however, the paradox is quite realistic. 
By himself man is helpless in his predicament: this is why he needs 
a counselor. Yet even in the counseling relationship he must ac- 
cept the responsibility for his predicament or he cannot be helped. 
I think I shall have to apologize to my professor of dogmatics for the 
trouble I gave him over this paradox! 

In order to break up this vicious cycle of personality disintegra- 
tion, the doctrine of man insists that we must eliminate it at its origin. 
Guilt must be removed to reduce the tension in the human consci- 
ence. Only then can the fellowship with God (love) be restored 
that gives confidence and security to personality. In this way these 
powers that cause man’s disintegration lose their impetus and leave 
him free to unite his personality around the center of life in God 
himself. 


2. The doctrine of the priesthood of the believer. Counseling 
relies on resources within the personality of the counselee for health 
and wholeness. ‘The counselor’s task according to the principles of 
counseling is to stimulate this inner potential for growth into action, 
thus helping the counselee to help himself. The doctrine of the 
priesthood of the believer also emphasizes this inner potential but 
calls it the capacity for priesthood. There is more involved here, 
however, than a difference in terminology. In acknowledging this 
priestly capacity within the believer, the doctrine proposes its own 
solution—the mediatorship of Christ—to the fundamental conflict 
in man as described in the previous doctrine. From the point of 
view of theology it is doubtful if one can really rely on any inner 
potential for progress unless there has first been an inner reconcilia- 
tion between man and God. With this proviso the counselor's ob- 
jective to help the counselee to help himself is the pastor’s objective 
to help the believer to develop his own priestly capacities. 

The doctrine cf the priesthood of the believer outlines the role 
of the pastor as a counselor. Since his counselee is a priest, his pas- 
toral function must not violate this prerogative. As a pastor to 
priests his task is a means to an end: the purpose of his counseling 
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is to lead his counselee to the Higher Counselor. When the priestly 
function of a believer becomes blocked, the pastor’s task is not to 
jump in and mediate for him but to remove the block so that he 
may resume his own mediatorship. 

The need for maturity therefore is the need for a priestly rela- 
tionship with God. ‘The goal of the believer is to become increas- 
ingly conscious of the presence of God so that he may commune with 
him and know his mind and his purposes. People with problems 
often have difficulty in contacting the Higher Counselor. They 
come to the pastor because of this deficiency, and his great tempta- 
tion is to try to hurry the process along by stepping outside of his 
pastoral role in an attempt to double for the Higher Counselor. 
When he yields to this temptation the counseling process becomes a 
hindrance rather than an incentive to maturity. Either the coun- 
selee will resist what he feels is an intrusion into his own right of de- 
cision or he will yield to this domination as an escape from maturity. 

Too often the believer plays into the hands of the paternalistic 
counselor. Like so many people he is half afraid of freedom and 
may try to escape from it when the opportunity is presented. The 
doctrine of the priesthood of the believer describes a democracy in 
the area of the spirit. Even as people have been known to scuttle 
democracy when difficulties loom large in favor of a dictator who 
would assume their responsibilities in exchange for their freedom, so 
believers may yield to the same temptation when their pastoral coun- 
selor is prone to usurp their priestly prerogatives. In fact, the coun- 
selees themselves often ask the counselor to make their decision for 
them, and the pastor must have strong convictions concerning the 
priesthood of the believer to resist this pressure. 

The counseling relationship which the believer has with God is 
indicative of the pastoral counseling relationship. Since it is a ma- 
ture relationship based on the believer’s rights as a priest, there is 
freedom of expression in an atmosphere of acceptance. Even in the 
Old Testament when as yet there was a clerical priesthood, the great 
men of God exercised the priesthood of the believer by faith. Ha- 
bakkuk for example, in anguish over the prophecy which he had re- 
ceived concerning the Babylonian conquest of Israel, expresses his 
resentment to God for what appears as an injustice of providence. 
God permits him to speak freely and to release these feelings so that 
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he can see the issues more clearly and find his answer—that the tri- 
umph of the wicked is only temporary. 


3. The doctrine of Christian liberty. ‘The third doctrine of the- 
ology to correspond with the principles of counseling is the article 
on conduct. The doctrine of Christian liberty has as its initial 
premise that a person must face the evil within him and not repress 
it. To meet the need of the counselee to understand his problem 
this doctrine bids him look within himself to his motives. It is not 
only what a man does or does not do that is important but also why 
he does it. In accord with the emphasis of depth psychology we 
could call this doctrine depth morality. The counselee cannot 
evaluate his activities without knowing the motives behind them. 
Yet it is these very motives that he would like to ignore. 

When counselors criticize the teaching of religion on morality 
they are referring to legalism and not to Christian liberty. Legalism 
is a perversion of this doctrine on conduct and grows out of the re- 
luctance of people to face their evil motives. It is actually an escape 
from this inner evil into a righteousness of externals. The legalist, 
however, is deceiving himself. His inner evil though repressed does 
not disappear, but rather emerges in disguise to create even more 
tension than before. His righteousness being an external thing is 
really a front. Because he is either unwilling or unable to face 
these things, he cannot help himself—he cannot mature. 

The doctrine of Christian liberty is as opposed to legalism as are 
the clinical psychologists. Away with the facade, it says, for morality 
is determined also by inner motive. Although what we see when 
we examine our motives may depress us, we may as well know the 
truth. The only way to change reality is first of all to accept it. 
After we accept ourselves as sinners—even as God does—we can begin 
to understand ourselves. 

The doctrine also helps us to understand what sin and righteous- 
ness really are. ‘The legalist with his surface approach to morality 
gets only a peripheral view of right and wrong. In the words of 
Jesus, “he strains at a gnat and swallows a camel.” When we look 
at our motives we see that the basis of man’s sin is his pride. It 
builds up a wall between him and his fellowman and makes him a 
competitor with God. We also see that righteousness centers in 
love. As the opposite of pride, love breaks down our wall of ego- 
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centricity and joins us in a spirit of union with our neighbors. Paul 
said that love is the fulfillment of the law. ‘Though we give all our 
money—and even our lives—to some noble cause, only as we do it 
out of love will there be any profit to us. 

By bringing us to the basis for our conflicts the doctrine of Chris- 
tian liberty helps us to overcome them. We have seen that to re- 
press our selfish motives does not end the conflict. Nor does its 
opposite, free expression. If an individual attempts to unify him- 
self by doing what he pleases, he not only runs into conflict with his 
society but also with his conscience. He simply adds momentum 
to the unhappy cycle described in the doctrine of man and ends up 
in worse conflict than before. 

The only way for a person to unify himself and become free is to 
bring both his motives and his activities in line with the will of God. 
Love for God makes this possible. It enables him actually to want 
to do the will of God. As it has been put, “Love Christ and do what 
you like and you will like to do the right.” Here is both the goal 
and the dynamic of the doctrine of Christian liberty. It is freedom 
in its deepest meaning. 


Thus we see that these articles of our theological heritage, the 
doctrines of man, universal priesthood, and Christian liberty form a 
theological framework for the principles of counseling. We could 
have induced these principles from these doctrines, even as the psy- 
chologists have done through their study of the needs of personality. 
Unfortunately we have relegated theology to its ivory tower so far 
as any practical enterprise such as personal counseling was concerned. 
We have abandoned the field to the psychologists, and as a result 
they have not been able to avoid our principles. Now we are trying 
to integrate these principles into the office of the ministry. Yet 
this combination of both a psychological and a theological founda- 
tion for the principles of counseling furnishes us with a more com- 
plete understanding than we could achieve through either discipline 
alone. 
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EVANGELISM AND THE SALTY TANG 


By FREDERICK B. SPEAKMAN 


HIS little old lady was by no means the typical, cartooned, 

all-American tourist. She carried no camera. Her hat was 

shapeless. Her wallpaper-patterned dress, though clean, 
looked as if might have been slept in. You and I, after a few ex- 
changes with her, would have been able to round out her story: a 
mid-Western grandmother who'd always longed for this trip abroad 
and whose children were now staking her to it. She had tried to 
crowd an unconscionable itinerary into too few days. But she was 
certainly going to see Westminster Abbey. ‘The guide was accus- 
tomed to all the tourist types that do the Abbey, from the gushing 
romantics to the California belittlers, but he couldn’t get the wave- 
length of this little soul. ‘This Whistler’s Mother with springs in 
her heels who, from one spot of interest to the next, kept leading him 
rather than being led, listened to every word of his droning descrip- 
tion but with never a comment. She glanced at every stone and 
symbol and inscription with the steady eyes of hungry interest, yet 
silently conveyed the idea that she wasn’t about to be impressed. 
And when at last she spoke, it was to break into his pattern with a 
question that left the guide slack-jawed and puzzled. She swept 
Westminster Abbey with one quick gesture, that citadel of Church 
tradition, that rich storehouse of historic Christian greatness, and 
said, “Young man, young man, stop your chatter and tell me, has 
anyone been saved here lately?” 

That’s the question—troublesome, in a sense impudent—which 
keeps coming up, keeps getting itself asked. Whenever annual con- 
gregational meetings quietly boast of institutional health; wherever 
preachers console their constituents by quoting Time magazine’s 
vinegary assurance that religion is fashionable again; wherever ushers 
stand at attention by varnished doors, counting the crowd to see if 
there are enough for God to be worshipped successfully that morn- 
ing, wherever session minutes are read, or worship committees dis- 
cuss the use or abuse of the clerical collar, or quotas are explained 
or defended, or the latest anti-Roman book is sweetly reviewed. In 
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and around the many superficials that, whether we like it or not, 
remain the most obvious features of Church life, still this query man- 
ages to be heard in any Church. “Oh, stop all this for a moment, 
won’t you, and tell me, has anyone been saved here lately?” 

And what we need to notice with a quickened pulse is that we 
are not only having that question asked of us by others; we’re asking 
it ourselves. You and I, the laymen, the clergymen, who determine 
the rate of the Church’s heart-beat, we've of late been demanding 
the quick surgery of this query on our own efforts. As we look from 
the inside at what’s getting done for God in our little sector of this 
crashing twentieth century, we’re far more likely than we have been 
for years to ask of our own Church, “Has anyone been saved here, 
lately?” and refuse to take statistics and upholstery and milk bars 
and ingeniously scheduled activities for an answer. We're asking 
it with anew humility. It has been a while since the novelist began 
his book with the words, “It was twelve noon by the court-house 
clock and the Church on the corner was giving up its dead.” It has 
been a while since Dr. Fosdick first told his story, repeated in Ro- 
chester recently, about the man meeting a business associate one 
night in a crowd that was watching a four-alarm fire destroying a 
Church. He said, “Well, I declare, this is the first time I’ve seen a 
Church on fire!’’ We’re learning to roll with those punches of late, 
not so much to dodge them, not so much to bristle at them. Be- 
cause we know how true they’ve been, and our big concern is to do 
something about them. 


We're asking the question with a new scope. Without making 
it less incisive, we’re making the term evangelism more inclusive. 
We know that one of our mistakes has been to identify evangelism 
solely with the curbstone attack, the lapel-seizing technique, the 
“Brother, how’s your soul?” approach, the one pitched battle of the 
altar call. We know now that evangelism must never again be de- 
fined solely in terms of revivalism, those specialized mass-techniques 
for whistling up the winds of God. We know now that every means 
of bringing men and women to and keeping them in the kind of 
faith in Christ that changes life and is expressed to the world through 
his Church, all this must be the true evangelistic concern. And 
we're asking the question with a new assurance. When you dust 
off those terms sin, lost, damned, forgiven, healed, called, saved, they 
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don’t seem so dated. It isn’t so easy now for the big bullies of the 
secular vocabulary to bluff us out of their use. In spite of the ab- 
surdities of doctrinaire psychiatry, what rumors of fact do filter 
through from that ever-never land would seem to give those classic 
terms a terrible urgency! And when you place that urgency against 
the backdrop of the right now! When the voice of the cynic is heard 
in the land, when so many are persuasively insisting that it’s “closing 
time in the gardens of the West,” when thought seems to be honored 
only for the pitch of its hysteria, and any message to men seems 
valued only by the resonancy of its despair, when escape-hungry 
people divide their time between silly amusements and slippery 
morals with an attitude reminiscent of H. G. Wells’ last words, 
“Don’t bother me, can’t you see I’m busy dying,” when in history’s 
sharpest time of testing we remain preoccupied with weakness, when 
all our ideas of present and future hang together, if at all, like the 
cutting jumble of “‘some mad necklace of oddly shaped and badly 
colored beads,’ when over everything that keeps going wrong and 
staying wrong only Jesus Christ can pronounce one grand, “I told 
you so!”” Doesn’t it all sum up, in every column, to something we 
have had our doubts about, have been often bluffed out of, but must 
never be again, a new conviction of the absolutely indispensible 
centrality of the Christian evangel for modern man? 

But we have at hand the perfect phrase, in Christ’s incomparable 
simile. He called this indispensability, “the salt of the earth.” The 
phrase that’s turned so common, worn so smooth by now from so 
much handling, that it no longer bites our minds, no longer has on 
us the shock value, the astringent effect it surely had at first. ‘To 
have Christ tell the disciples, impotent as they knew themselves to 
be, “You are the light history is going to see by, if it ever reads life 
aright. You are the hope that will always be, in all the death-traps 
of time, a man’s only hope. For there is at work within you now, 
because of me, a certain flavor of existence which must be so kept 
that it can be caught and spread, if the earth is ever to discover the 
liveableness of life. And you alone of all the world have it. You 
who are my disciples. You alone can flavor the earth with this salty 
tang of living truth. But if you lose it, if you lose what you have 
caught from me, how insipid, flat, unseasoned, tasteless, dull will be 
what you represent then!”’ 
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It’s still a question whether we've the courage to hear him say that, 
first to a mixed handful of ordinaries, then to us. Christ faced, he 
faces now, a baffled, tragic, dying world and he’s saying its tragedy 
is that what goodness it does know isn’t good enough because it isn’t 
good his way! ‘That no virtue, no truth, no achievement, which 
does not have something of his peculiar stamp, his own hallmark 
upon it, can ever quite make it, can ever quite see life through in- 
creasingly reflecting the destiny it was meant to have. And along 
with everything else that that means, isn’t it the surest clue to why so 
many of these activities we call “Christian,” and so much of the cli- 
mate of the modern Christian Church, and so much of the flavor of 
living we associate with the Church is —God help us—dull and com- 
pletely lacking in salty tang! 

There’s no dodging here. ‘This draws a bead on every one of us 
for whom the Church of Christ is of any concern today. Remember 
the old Quaker who late one night discovered a burglar quietly 
emptying the contents of his safe. “The Quaker tiptoed sedately out 
and got his shotgun, tiptoed back, and standing only a few feet from 
the busy burglar, announced his presence with the words, ‘‘Friend, 
I would not harm thee for the world, but thee are standing where 
I am about to shoot.” 

Doesn’t it bother us, that Christianity, this “liberating, adventur- 
ous, straight-forward and radiant’’ thing, offered as a living answer to 
the actual needs of desperate people, has been in our lifetime so mis- 
understood, so uninvited, so irrelevant, and particularly so far as 
the big impression is given, so unenjoyable? I think it was a South- 
erner I first heard ask the question, ‘““Why do so many of you Presby- 
terians seem to have been starched before you were washed?” The 
only thing we dare resent in that is its denominational exclusiveness. 

We know instinctively what Dorothy Sayers means when she lists 
the seven Christian Virtues as respectability, childishness, mental 
timidity, dullness, sentimentality, censoriousness, and depression of 
spirits. We know immediately what “Dick” Sheppard meant when 
he told the Church that it had reduced Christ’s whole message to 
the motto, “Be kind to granny and the cat.” Such caricatures do 
not tell the whole truth about us, because to most of us who have 
moved all our lives in circles of Church life, Christianity means more 
to us than we ever quite show, because it means more to us than we 
really know—a fact which honest pagans can never quite understand. 
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But this does tell something about us. “I’ve come to give them life,” 
Christ said. Is the lack-luster impact we’ve made today all that 
history is going to have to show for it? Why does so much of what 
we've done for the Church and in the Church and because of the 
Church, why has it so little of the salty tang, the self-authenticiating 
flavor of excitingly triumphant reality? 

We've all been inclined to assume, along with the man in the 
street, that the Church is here in the world to make men good, to 
teach morals and manners, to act as the guardian of recognized values, 
to be the watchdog of public decency. But these happen to be a 
long sea mile from our reasons for being disciples. Surely on its 
trip through life the Gospel has serious things to say about morals, 
and even manners, but we exist primarily to bring men and women 
by every possible means to the point where their lives will respond 
to the claim made on them by the impact of the Continuing Personal- 
ity of Jesus Christ, to create a family and a climate in which this 
allegiance may be deepened through worship, thought, and friend- 
ship, and to join men together in common efforts to express the 
practical implications of this allegiance that this faith may be spread, 
that even the kingdoms of this world will be made to reflect it. ‘To 
whatever degree we stray from these peculiar evangelistic purposes, to 
that degree we shall lack the excitement and the zest of great pur- 
poses. 


Second-rate causes are easy to mark. Percy Hammond once said 
that dramatic criticism was the only example he knew of “venom 
from contented rattlesnakes.” ‘The gentleman should hear some 
theological debates! The fury we can still unleash at each other 
over points of doctrine, forgetting in our wrangling that to be valid 
a Christian quarrel cannot be with other Christians. To be valid 
it must be what Frost called ‘‘a lover‘s quarrel with the world.” But, 
of course, the moment our real purposes are dimmed, argument is 
as good a substitute as any. So, faith can become a wrangle, and 
worship can become a nervously clocked hour of religious entertain- 
ment, and the Church itself a club and all its crusades mock crusades 
against petty infractions of a standard social code. There may be the 
taste of mild pleasantry in that, but little salt, very little salt. For 
human need keeps building churches to house this Gospel. And need 
knows when it’s being slighted, whether we know it or not. Some- 
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thing within us knows that the question is, in any trip to Church, 
“Did you rub up against God there? Were you granted a God's 
eye view of some phase of life? Did you sense a closer comradeship 
with other men? Did you celebrate a sacrament of memory and 
hope? Did your heart get itself dusted off till you breathed clean a 
moment? Did you have at least a glance at the things that are un. 
seen? Did you want to go out of that church and do something 
about it?” 

When it comes to making men good, the Christian concern is 
unique. We’re not out to produce the kind of virtue the world 
admires and traffics in. We're not a factory of standard morality. 
I was on the platform of a college convocation recently, one of those 
affairs where a minister prays at the start, then everything that is 
said is a virtual denial of what the minister has prayed about, then 
the minister is asked to close with prayer. A kind of thick pagan 
sandwich between two thin slices of Christian toast. The speaker, 
an educator, was pleading for a rebirth of morality. “Or religion,” 
he added, “ if you feel you must call it that.” I could hardly stay 
in my chair. We must not call it that. The world may never 
understand the difference, but we must! 

Morals are the rules of human behavior, rules of how the game’s 
to be played because of the structure God gave to life and the human 
heart. As someone has it, just as in the physical world, “‘typhus and 
cholera are a judgment on dirty living”’ not because God prefers nice, 
clean, well-powdered people, but because of rules in the physical 
structure of the universe, just so in the realm of the personal, wretch- 
edness is the judgment on the abuses of the rules of human personality. 
But that’s no gospel. That’s no faith. That’s simply the hard 
mathematics of human experience. You can know all that and still 
have no grasp, no handle on victory. For the abiding riddle of the 
heart is that we know the rules, but can’t quite keep them. We know 
what’s right but can’t quite do it. We know the goal, but can’t 
quite reach it, not alone, never! A moral code that tries to stand 
alone without God behind it and the Cross undergirding it, and the 
Christ on ahead of it, that’s a bloom without roots, that’s a lamp with- 
out oil. It’s the prevalent morality of this century, and it’s just 


another name for tragedy. 
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Our world sniffs at a grim tomorrow, and the present moment 
is prematurely gray. But there’s real excitement ahead in the 
Church of Christ if we can lead our people to meet the Gospel all 
over again, head on, if we can persuade them that this Christ doesn’t 
stand around peering at the record to see if we are ethically tailored 
and morally immaculate. Not at first. He knows we aren’t and 
won't soon be. Not really. And he also knows there’s other busi- 
ness, big business, to be transacted long before we can be. And that’s 
his concern. We've called it faith, hope, love, these three. These 
three which amount to asking, “Can we find it in us in our time to 
respond in growing admiration and allegiance to him we would call 
Master? Can we find it in us to trust that such growing allegiance 
will solve all that’s solvable? Can we find it in us because of him 
to keep daring to try forgiveness in a world of retribution, to try 
persuasion in a world of coercion, to try sympathy in a world of bar- 
riers, to try helping human beings whether we like them or not?”— 
for let’s quit fooling ourselves, that is the machinery of love! 

Well, of course, to do that, that would take Christ, wouldn’t it? 
If we demand Christian behavior of people to whom he is a stranger, 
they will hate us for it. We really have to introduce them to him, 
to get them to know his life, get them steeped in his words, his views, 
his spirit, until he is Lord to them. 








RELIGION AND GOVERNMENT 


Their Separate Spheres and Reciprocal Responsibilities* 
By Joun A. Mackay 


N the course of the last two decades, that is, since the early ’thirties 
of the present century, a number of questions of a political. 
religious character have agitated public opinion in the United 

States. 

There have arisen such questions as these. What is the meaning, 
and what are the implications, of the First Amendment of the 
Constitution which forbids “an establishment of religion”? Does it 
mean that the State shall be purely secular and thus wary of all 
religious influence, even hostile to it? Or does it mean merely that 
the State shall be rigidly neutral towards religion? Is it constitu- 
tional in this country for the State to show interest in religion, to be 
even benevolently disposed towards religion? Is it constitutionally 
lawful, or at least politically expedient, that a special ambassador 
should represent the United States government at the Vatican? Is 
it legitimate for public school authorities to make provision in the 
curriculum of tax supported institutions for the teaching of religion, 
whether the classes be held on the school premises or in some other 
place? Should private and parochial schools receive subsidies from 
public funds designated for education? Should such schools receive 
certain benefits which hitherto have been reserved exclusively for 
public schools? How ought we to interpret the religious persecution 
which breaks out from time to time in countries such as Spain and 
Colombia? What bearing should such events have upon American 
thought and policy regarding the ideal Church-State relationship? 

All of these questions are aspects of a larger and more basic ques- 
tion. The fundamental question in this realm where the spiritual 
and the political meet, concerns the most ideal relationship which 
should exist between religion and government. How shall we de: 
fine, or at least describe, their separate spheres and their reciprocal 


* Address delivered in Constitution Hall, Washington, D. C., under the auspices of Prot- 
estants and Other Americans United for the Separation of Church and State. 
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responsibilities? The charge of negativeness which is often leveled, 
quite unjustifiably for the most part, against the title and activity of 
the organization Protestants and Other Americans United for Sepa- 
ration of Church and State, can only be dealt with if we focus the 
question of “the separation of Church and State” within the context, 
and in the perspective, of the wider question regarding the appro- 
priate relationship between religion and government. 

The question as to the respective spheres of religion and govern- 
ment is relatively easy to answer. Religion is concerned with the 
ultimate relationship of man to God and with the duties and re- 
sponsibilities which that relationship determines for human life, 
both in the religious and in the secular order. Government is con- 
cerned with the common good of citizens and with the maintenance 
of order and the promotion of justice in all the relations between 
individuals, groups, and institutions in the national society and 
between one nation and another. 

The more important, and certainly the more difficult question, 
arises when we ask what are the reciprocal responsibilities of religion 
and government. I propose to enunciate a series of propositions 
upon this subject. These propositions I shall then proceed to 
analyze and explain. 


I. THE RESPONSIBILITY OF RELIGION TOWARDS GOVERNMENT 


It is the responsibility of religion to proclaim the spiritual bases 
of government, that is, of all public administration, whether local, 
national, or international. 

When I use the word “religion” I am thinking, of course, definitely 
and inevitably, of the Hebrew-Christian religious tradition in par- 
ticular. This religious tradition has been the dominant spiritual 
influence in Western civilization. It shaped the culture of this 
country in the most creative period of our national life. I am 
speaking, moreover, as a Protestant Christian for whom the ultimate 
religious authority is Jesus Christ, crucified and risen. I believe in 
the lordship of the living Christ in the Church and in secular society, 
and over all the events, processes, and forces of human history. I 
take my stand in this regard upon the earliest and most basic Chris- 
tian creed: “Jesus Christ is Lord.” 

This religious faith, which I hold in common with the vast majority 
of Christians, whatever be their particular religious tradition or 
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denomination, does not lay down in any authoritative way a par- 
ticular form or pattern of government. What it asks of government 
is rather a spirit and an attitude. It is government as such which 
has been ordained by God, and not this or that particular pattern of 
government. 

Having said that, I wish to take issue, upon the basis of religious 
faith, with certain types of government which violate the kind of 
relationship which should exist between religion and government. 
One of these is the secular state. I use the word “secular” not as 
synonymous with “neutral” but as antithetical to “religious.” The 
secular state, rejecting the reality, authority, and relevancy of God 
and of a religious interpretation of life, tends to depreciate religion 
and everything connected with it, and to exalt and put a premium 
upon irreligion and secular-mindedness. Secularism, however, can 
assume the character of a religion. Secular states in this meaning 
of the term, such as Mexico and Russia, have at certain times in 
their recent history promoted the cause of irreligion with religious 
fanaticism. 

My religious faith rejects equally the totalitarian state. The 
totalitarian state absolutizes some finite absolute—a social class, an 
ethnic group, a royal dynasty, a historical tradition, which becomes 
the religious soul of a political order. Such a state becomes itself 
the ultimate source of law. It claims absolute authority over the 
life and thought of citizens and the institutions of society whom 
it presumes to own and to make the instruments of its will. The 
totalitarian state, whether Communist or Fascist, assumes divine 
prerogatives and commits satanic crimes. 

My religion leads me to reject also the clerical state. The clerical 
state is that form of state which is controlled by a religious hierarchy 
or which functions in the interests of a given religious organization. 
This type of state debases both religion and government. 

The lay state is the form of government which meets most fully 
the demands of my Protestant faith. A lay state is not, by nature, 
indifferent or hostile to religion. It appreciates the importance of 
religion in human society and recognizes the service which it has 
rendered to mankind. It is, at the same time, not controlled by any 
given religious organization, nor does it function in the interests 
of any particular church or religious group. In a truly lay state 
religion and government are not like two contiguous squares. They 
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are rather like two circles which intersect at one point. That point 
is the reverent awareness of God and of spiritual values. While, in 
the name of Caesar, a lay state demands, and has a right to demand, 
the “things that belong to Caesar,” it equally recognizes the obli- 
gation of Caesar, as well as of the citizens whom he rules, to “render 
unto God the things which are God’s.” 

Religion within the lay state, or for that matter within the life 
of any state, has a prophetic mission to fulfill. It must ever stand 
for the inalienable rights of man which he possesses in virtue of his 
creation by God, and in view of God’s government of the world. It 
must emphasize the fact that souls, that is, responsible persons, are 
ultimately more important than civilizations. It must ever bring to 
the attention of rulers, and also jurists, that the Ten Commandments 
are moral ultimates for the formation of human character and for the 
conduct of human affairs. It must proclaim that a divine moral 
order is a reality which has to be reckoned with in the affairs of state 
and the conduct of government. 

It is no less important that religion should proclaim in no un- 
certain terms that the violation by government of the divine moral 
order brings inexorable and most devastating consequences. Recog- 
nizing the temptation which besets all rulers to seek power and, 
where possible, unlimited power, prophetic religion must never cease 
to proclaim the limited character of governmental authority and the 
peril of absolutisms of all kinds. A great Roman Catholic layman, 
the English historian, Lord Acton, was true to history and to 
prophetic religion when he said, “Power tends to corrupt, and abso- 
lute power corrupts absolutely.” 

No less important is it that religion should proclaim that it is 
perilous for any government to exalt security into the supreme and 
ultimate category of national aspiration and policy. It is the pursuit 
of righteousness and not of security which must be the supreme law 
of nations. No absolute security is possible or desirable. When a 
nation feels that it has achieved security it stands in deadly peril. 
Inexorable gravitational forces which operate in history will demolish 
every structure of man-made security. Shakespeare, who had mar- 
velous prophetic intuition into spiritual reality, has left behind in 
in his great drama Macbeth a word which rulers would do well to 
take seriously, and whose truth religion is under obligation to re- 
echo: “We all know security is mankind’s chiefest enemy.” 
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It is not security but righteousness, that is, right relations between 
man and man, and between man and God, that “‘exalteth a nation.” 
That being so, all governmental policies should be directed primarily 
towards exploring the causes of human dissatisfaction and division, 
and towards finding true and worthy foundations on which to es- 
tablish harmony between man and man and between nation and 
nation. In this regard a prophetic word needs to be spoken by 
religion at the present time. The word is this. It never pays to be 
vindictive. When gloating vengeance takes the place of strict justice 
in human relations, both human nature and a subtle but inexorable 
process in the onward movement of history react with violence. 

This, too, needs to be said. Because enlightened principles and 
personal integrity are so important in rulers and in all the servants 
of government, it is the role of prophetic religion to inspire men and 
women of principle and character to enter the service of the State. 
Nothing is so essential in the present crisis of society, when policies 
that lack vision and personalities that lack integrity are so abundant 
in high places, as that the best men and women in the nation should 
be encouraged and prepared to accept the responsibilities of public 
service, even at a sacrifice to themselves. Only so, through the 
insights and power of true religion, can such noble words as “‘politics” 
and “politician” be purged of the tainted associations which are 
currently attached to them. 


II. THE RESPONSIBILITY OF GOVERNMENT TOWARDS RELIGION 


It is the responsibility of Government to recognize the importance 
of religion as a determining force in human society which molds 
the thought, the character, and the attitudes of people. 

In speaking of government I am thinking of the lay state, that 
form of government which is neither secular, totalitarian, nor cleri- 
cal, but which, free from all human absolutisms, finds its spiritual 
freedom in recognizing the lordship of God over human life. Some- 
times a lay state, as in Scotland, may recognize religion by establishing 
some form of church which it neither controls nor is controlled by, 
but which serves as the public symbol of the State’s recognition of 
God. Sometimes a lay state, as in Belgium, in order to express its 
recognition of religion, subsidizes the work of Catholics, Protestants, 
and Jews with the utmost impartiality, in proportion to the numeri- 
cal strength of each, but in such a way as to be dominated by none. 
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While one is bound in fairness to recognize this type of state as 
essentially lay in character, because of its inherent freedom from 
clerical control, it is not suggested, by any means, that it be taken 
as a model for adoption in the United States. The history and 
traditions and particular problems of our country forbid it. 

The American Republic is a lay state but in a different sense from 
Scotland and Belgium. Our spiritual tradition recognizes that this 
nation exists and functions “under God.” Upon every red cent in 
the national currency are inscribed unashamedly the words, “In God 
We Trust.” This simple recognition of God by the American lay 
state, which is written into the tradition and spirit of the Republic, 
if it is not written in its Constitution, is the affirmation of faith in a 
Supreme Being who is the Creator, the Governor, and the Judge of 
men. This recognition involves also a conviction that there are 
absolute principles of human behavior to which every government 
should be committed and for which citizens should be willing to live 
and die. 

It is legitimate and natural, therefore, for a lay government to 
recognize the importance of religion as a determining force in human 
society. No influence so molds thought, character, and behavior as 
does religion. ‘This is so whether a given religion exercises a good 
influence or bad. For let us be quite candid: not all influence is 
good because it happens to be religious. ‘That great French Catholic 
layman of the seventeenth century, Blaise Pascal, once said, “Men 
never do evil so completely and cheerfully as when they do it from 
religious convictions.”” What I am saying at the moment is that no 
government dare ignore the influence of religion in the national life. 
That extreme secularistic state, the Soviet government in Russia, has 
been compelled to take cognizance of the power of religion as a factor 
in Russian society. It does not like religion, either the implica- 
tions of religion or the power of religion, but it is forced to accept 
the fact of religion. On the other hand, historically speaking, the 
Soviet government reacted against all religion because it had not 
known a religion which had been sincerely interested in human 
beings and their social problems. Religion had appeared to the 
tulers of Russia to be no more than an instrument employed by the 
tuling class to keep the working classes in subjection. 

In a liberal democracy, however, such as the one in which we live, 
there is every reason why government, while maintaining its own 
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independence from all direct religious influence, should recognize 
with a certain natural sympathy the important role which religion 
has played in the national life. For there is no escaping the fact 
that American democracy is the child of religious influences. The 
free earnest discussion which took place in earlier times between 
men and women, between clergy and laity, in Church assemblies in 
this country led to an important result. It produced a demand that 
all human discussion in the secular, as well as in the religious order, 
should be free. ‘The conviction that truth emerges in free discus. 
sion constitutes the very basis, the very soul, of democracy. It is 
this conviction which gives rise to the conception of a loyal parlia- 
mentary opposition, and to the acceptance of a two-party system of 
government. ‘The difference between a two-party system of govern- 
ment and the existence of dozens or scores of political parties, which 
mark the national situation in some other countries, is this: it is the 
difference between a lay state whose two parties are both committed 
to certain everlasting principles of righteousness, and the multiple 
political parties of a purely secular state in which it is impossible 
to unite any considerable body of people around a transcendant 
loyalty which rises above the changing interests and expediencies 
of political life. This, for example, is the problem of France and 
of many a Latin American country. It is equally a fact of history 
that the same loyalties that produced liberal democracy have been 
capable of producing men and women with a supreme sense of lay 
vocation in the exercise of political responsibility. “The finest pic- 
torial symbol of this is Rembrandt’s classical painting, “The 
Syndics.” In the countenance of each Dutch magistrate who appears 
in that painting is the light of intelligent understanding and the 
serenity of a fixed purpose. 

What I am coming to is this. A lay state with the traditions of 
liberal democracy such as our country has can fully maintain its lay 
character and at the same time, without violating in any sense what- 
ever the provisions of the First Amendment to the Constitution, 
manifest a friendly attitude towards religion. ‘The fact, for example, 
that properties belonging to Churches, and which are used directly 
for religious purposes, are exempt from taxation is a recognition by 
government of the social value of religion to the American com- 
munity. Such consideration is not a violation of any constitutional 
precept. The fact that the United States government is willing that 
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the men and women in the armed forces of the nation should be 
ministered to by chaplains representing the several faiths to which 
the American people belong, and should, at the same time, assume 
responsibility for the expenses of those chaplains, is simply a recog- 
nition of the importance of religion in human life. It is expressive 
also of a desire that the sons and daughters of American homes should 
not be deprived of spiritual care and nurture when they are away 
from home in the service of their country. 

I would go further than this, even at the risk of being misunder- 
stood. I want to say that one of the greatest single needs in our 
American democracy at the present time is that forces committed to a 
purely secularistic view of life should not be allowed to dominate 
educational policy in the public schools of the nation, from the grade 
school to the State university. We cannot disguise from ourselves 
the fact as already suggested that secularism can become a religion. 
The denial of God and of ultimate spiritual values can become as 
fanatically crusading as any religion. If allowed to go unchallenged, 
a fanatical secularism could easily become a prelude to, and a basic 
preparation for, a totalitarian system in both education and govern- 
ment. I do not see the complete solution to this problem. It is 
perfectly clear, however, that in some way or other the most adequate 
provision should be made within the public school system for the in- 
culcation of the great spiritual principles of religion at some time 
and place not in the school’s precincts, but within the regular sched- 
ule of a pupil’s working day. 

We cannot admit the proposition that the State should have the 
unchallenged right, through a public system of education, to monop- 
olize all the hours during which a school boy or girl receives in- 
struction five days of the week. The Church and the home, one 
admits, are the places where religious instruction can be imparted 
with the greatest degree of effectiveness. On the other hand, an 
educational system inspired in a philosophy of secularism, which is 
something quite different from religious neutrality, must never be 
allowed to have complete control of education. So far as the State 
universities of this country are concerned, and the great private 
universities not controlled by the Church, the opportunity should be 
provided for an objective study of religion, its literature, its art, its 
institutions, and of the Christian religion in particular. These 
courses would be taught by competent teachers who have met all the 
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academic requirements. ‘The teacher of religion would naturally be 
sympathetic to religion in the same way that a teacher of art would 
be sympathetic to artistic values. He would, on the other hand, not 
be a propagandist for any particular religious viewpoint, but would 
introduce his students, in an objective manner, to the facts and 
supreme values of religion, very especially as they are exemplified 
and set forth in the Judeo-Christian tradition. 

But returning now to the responsibility of government towards 
religion and towards religious bodies as such, full religious freedom 
must at all times be guaranteed. The matter might be expressed 
thus. It is the responsibility of government to guarantee to all forms 
of religion the most complete freedom of expression, both in private 
and in public. This involves freedom of worship in the home, 
within church buildings, and in the open air; freedom to carry on re- 
ligious propaganda by lip and pen, by the printed page, by radio and 
television; freedom to educate children in the home and in schools 
sponsored by religious bodies, provided that these meet official stand. 
ards of education and are not a burden upon public funds; freedom 
to purchase, build, and own property; freedom to change one’s 
religion without being discriminated against. 

In granting such freedom to religion, the State must grant equal 
freedom to those who criticize and attack religion. ‘The interests of 
truth, in the widest and deepest sense, are dependent upon freedom 
to discuss the most crucial matters, and to express and propagate ideas 
of all kinds, provided that those ideas are not subversive of public 
morals and do not advocate the violent overthrow of government. 

It is only through the toleration of ideas that we can look forward 
to increased truth and to the preparation of robust and stalwart 
representatives of truth. It is in fact good for truth to have to 
struggle with error. Nothing, as we shall see later, can be more fatal 
to truth and to the welfare of society than to try to suppress by force 
so-called ideological errors. ‘The practice of putting certain books 
on an Index to keep them from the eyes of youth and of the reading 
public in general, the threat of a boycott against book stores or book 
stalls which display such books, is a sure way to make the establish: 
ment of totalitarianism easier in this country. Such a practice would 
also, according to the unanimous voice of history, eventuate in 
disaster in the intellectual and spiritual life of the nation. Error 
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must be met by truth in free and open encounter and not by a sword 
or a fagot, not by a boycott or an Index. 


III]. THE SEAT OF TROUBLE IN THE RELATIONS BETWEEN RELIGION 
AND GOVERNMENT 


But now we enter the region where the real trouble begins. It 
begins when a status is accorded to one religious organization which 
is denied to others, whose rights are curtailed and whose members 
are discriminated against. Let me state the issue in synthetic form 
and then discuss it in detail. Jt is a lesson of history that whenever 
a given religion has demanded and secured for itself a preferred 
status in government, on such terms as to affect the civil rights and 
the religious freedom of those who do not profess that religion, the 
most devastating consequences have inexorably followed. 

It has been common, in the course of religious history, for certain 
forms of religion to be made official by government action, either 
because the majority of the people in a country happened to profess 
a particular religion, or because a government itself chose to give 
some particular form of religion an official status. Without entering 
into the complicated question as to whether, under any circum- 
stances and in any particular kind of historical situation, the official 
recognition of a particular religion has been a good thing or not, 
from the viewpoint of government and society and the religion in 
question, this can be said without fear of contradiction. Most un- 
happy situations have been created in the history of Christianity— 
whether Latin, Greek, or Protestant—when certain Churches suc- 
ceeded in having themselves made official Churches, and when there- 
after Church and State combined to create difficulties for religious 
non-conformists in the life of the nation. Such situations have 
occurred with lamentable consequences and most unhappy memories 
in the life of such Protestant states as England and New England, 
Scotland and Sweden, Germany and Geneva. It can equally be 
said that Protestants today deeply regret and are sincerely penitent 
that such situations should ever have arisen. Let it be said also that 
in Sweden, a Protestant nation, where citizens belonging to non- 
conformist faiths, especially the Roman Catholic faith, have been 
traditionally rather severely discriminated against, a process is under 
way to have the situation remedied. Not only so, but the soul of 
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Protestant Christianity has repudiated decisively, and one hopes 
forever, the circumscription of religious liberty and civil discrimina- 
tion against any citizen because of his religious faith. 

There is in Geneva a remarkable monument which is the symbol 
of this Protestant mood and determination. In the city of Geneva, 
whose most eminent historical figure was John Calvin, no separate 
monument exists in honor of the great Reformer. “The monument 
to Calvin is, strangely enough, an expiatory monument to Servetus, 
the man for whose death, on account of religious heresy, Calvin was 
in great part responsible. How moving and revealing is the in- 
scription on this monument! “ We as respectful and grateful sons 
of Calvin, our great Reformer, by condemning an error which was 
that of his century, and being firmly devoted ‘to liberty of conscience, 
according to the true principles of the Reformation and of the Gos- 
pel, have raised this expiatory monument on the twenty-seventh of 
October, 1903.’’ Here in the present century speaks the soul of the 
Protestant Christian tradition. When all Churches, in the annals of 
whose history there are stains caused by persecution, are willing to 
express penitence for these, and to pledge themselves that they shall 
not occur again, a new era will have dawned in religious history, and 
a new and decisive step forward will have been taken in human 
relations. 

But, alas, there are countries where the union between Church and 
State is the source of a most tragic situation. Spain, transformed 
today into a sepulchre, is the classical example of what can happen in 
the life of a great people when its interests are sacrificed upon the 
altar of an unnatural theory which is conscientiously held and merci- 
lessly enforced. Wherein lies the crux of the Spanish problem? It 
can be stated in very simple terms. It is the theory traditionally 
held by Spanish Catholicism, and sponsored by the present Spanish 
government, that, so far as Spain is concerned, religion and nationality 
are, and must ever be, inseparable. To be regarded as a true 
Spaniard and to enjoy, in the representative spheres of Spanish life, 
the full civil rights of nationality, one must profess the Catholic 
faith. A terrible theory known as “Hispanidad” unites religion and 
nationality, Church and State, in such a way that both the political 
and the ecclesiastical rulers of the Spanish people would prefer to 
sacrifice the Spanish nation, and all its economic, cultural, political, 
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and spiritual interests, rather than relinquish the dread theory 
which inspires the present régime. A distinguished prelate of the 
Catholic hierarchy in this country, commenting on the recent fresh 
outbreak of persecution in Spain, which followed a violent pro- 
nouncement of Cardinal Segura of Seville, made an interesting 
statement. The Spanish cardinal, he said, is not aware that he is 
“calling out the cops four centuries late.’’ It is not so simple as 
that. What the Spanish Catholic hierarchy is doing is this: it is 
daring, in loyalty to the inexorable logic of this Spanish mind, to 
give concrete expression to the official Roman Catholic doctrine of 
the Church and its authority, when the religious and the political 
situation both happen to be favorable. Then let every minority 
beware! 

And yet, hosts of outstanding Spaniards in every age, as well as a 
multitude of ordinary Spanish people, have lived in revolt against 
the serfdom which this Church-State relationship entails. During 
the last four hundred years of Spanish history there have been 
Spaniards of great eminence who combatted the theory of Segura and 
Franco, and who believed that Spain could never make true progress 
until it was abandoned. It was not foreigners, but Spaniards, who, 
from the days of Juan de Valdes, in the sixteenth century to the days 
of the great Miguel de Unamuno in the twentieth, pled that Spain, 
in her own interests and in the interests of truth, should open her 
doors and windows to winds that blew from beyond the Pyrenees. 
When the Spanish people had the first real opportunity in their 
history to vote in a democratic manner, a republic was born, the 
Church was disestablished, and the tragic theory in question was 
abandoned. But the Spanish Republic, which came to the birth 
under the leadership of some of the finest personalities in con- 
temporary political life, and although it did not lean towards Com- 
munism, nor have any natural affinity whatever for Communism, was 
shamelessly betrayed in a moment of crisis by the world’s great 
democracies. ‘This ignominious action, which denied arms for de- 
fense purposes to a legitimately constituted government, was taken 
by the democracies because they feared Hitler and Mussolini, who 
were supporting the Franco régime, and because of the overwhelming 
pressure which came from the Vatican, and especially from the 
Catholic hierarchy in the United States. 
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This leads us directly to our own country and to the problem of 
Church-State relations in the U. S. A. This problem has been 
raised afresh in recent years. ‘There isa factor in the situation which 
needs to be very squarely examined. Protestantism in America, and 
American citizens in general, among them very many Catholics, are 
agreed that Church and State should remain separate in this country. 
The official Catholic doctrine of the Church and its relation to the 
State declares that such a separation can never be regarded as ideal. 
Members of the Catholic hierarchy in this country can say, in all 
honesty, that, in their judgment, it would not be expedient for the 
Church in America to press the official viewpoint regarding the ideal 
Church-State relationship. That is true, yet let this be observed. 
It is expediency, that is, prudent policy in a given historical situation, 
rather than basic principle, which stands in the way of what the 
Catholic hierarchy aspires after, and what the Church regards as the 
ideal goal. It is but natural, therefore, that the leaders of the 
Catholic Church in the United States should procure by every pos- 
sible means, and by progressive stages, to win for their Church a 
relationship to the State which would be more in accord with the 
status which the Church regards as its native right and the will of 
God. In the event that the Roman Church should attain a domi- 
nant position in the life of the American nation, her spokesmen are 
frank to proclaim that religious freedom would, in such a situation, 
be interpreted in accordance with Catholic doctrine, according to 
which religious error could not expect to be given the same rights 
as religious truth. 

It is most important, for that reason, that we who take a different 
viewpoint should make our position quite clear. May I venture 
to state this position in the following terms. Jt is a violation of basic 
principles and is contrary to the best interests of religion and govern- 
ment in the United States, and to the peace of American society in 
general, that any religious organization as such should be given 
preferential status or be granted a unique distinction or receive 
special privileges in the national life or in international relations. 

The appointment of an ambassador to the Vatican would be an 
instance of the kind of procedure which should be assiduously avoided 
by the United States Government and by the American people. 
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The granting of special subsidies, or special privileges to schools 
conducted under religious auspices, would be another. 

What is the Vatican problem in its latest phase? Why should an 
American ambassador be sent to the Vatican? From the viewpoint 
of those in this country who advocate that a United States ambas- 
sador should be appointed to the Papal See, such an appointment 
would link together the world’s most powerful democracy and the 
world’s best organized religion, in common opposition to the spread 
of Communism, and in the interests of peace on earth. Such an 
appointment, it is argued further, would, because of the world-wide 
character of the Roman Catholic Church, provide the American 
government with very special information regarding Communism 
and the general situation in Communist countries. 

But it is no particular honor to the Vatican or to the Church of 
which it is the seat that the Holy See should be regarded as the head- 
quarters of the most outstanding secret service agency in the world. 
So far as information is concerned, the Pope, because of his concern 
over Communism, could easily share with the regular American 
ambassador to Italy all the relevant information which he might 
happen to possess. 

No! ‘The reason why the Vatican desires an American ambassador 
isnot that. It is because the Roman Catholic Church regards its 
chief prelate as the vice-gerent of deity on earth. If the Pope is the 
personal representative of Jesus Christ, who has handed over all 
authority in things spiritual and temporal to his earthly representa- 
tive, what is more appropriate than that all the rulers of earth should 
be represented at the seat of the ‘“Lord’s Anointed”? What is at 
stake here is not information or a common front for peace. What 
is at stake is whether the American state shall symbolically recognize 
that there is one church above all others which, by its nature, has a 
claim to special honor and consideration by the American govern- 
ment. 

Now as to the rights of Catholic parochial schools: wherein lies 
the real issue with respect tothem? ‘The increasing number of paro- 
chial schools now being established by religious bodies in this 
country, I am frank to say, gives me personally very great concern 
from the viewpoint of the public school system. Yet the Roman 
Catholic Church is admittedly within its right in establishing such 
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schools. Groups of private citizens and religious bodies should have, 
as they do have, perfect freedom to have schools of their own. 

There is no time, nor is this the particular occasion, to enter upon 
a full fledged debate on the subject of religion and education. Here, 
however, is the crux of the parochial school question: it has two 
aspects. First, because it is the obligation and privilege of the state 
to provide education for the children of all citizens, religious or. 
ganizations which establish schools have equally the obligation and 
privilege to provide the entire support of those schools. ‘They have 
no right to seek subsidies or special privileges from public authorities, 

The second aspect of this question is more serious. Subsidies 
and privileges apart, we know that there can be no genuine Catholic 
education which fails to make perfectly clear to those who are 
educated under Church auspices, that this Church, by its very nature 
and by divine prerogative, has the right and the obligation to es- 
tablish its authority over the entire secular order in all matters 
relating to faith and morals. But faith and morals are, in the 
hierarchial mind, inseparable from the question of the welfare and 
interests of the Church, for the supreme spiritual obligation is to 
obey and to support the Church. Catholic parochial schools and 
the Church which establishes them have a perfect right to inculcate 
in students such ideas as the Church believes to be true. But, from 
the viewpoint of liberal democracy, what would be the eventual, 
cultural situation in the United States, if specifically Catholic views 
on the nature of truth, on the meaning of freedom, on the rights of 
minorities, on the treatment of error, and on the legitimate use of 
power to achieve spiritual ends, were to become dominant? 

There are Protestants and liberals in this country who would be 
willing to fight and even to die that the Roman Catholic Church 
should enjoy every freedom to proclaim its ideas and to practice its 
rites. We, however, reserve to ourselves the right, without bigotry 
or any tinge of fanaticism, to make clear to our fellow citizens what 
could happen in the cultural, social, and political life of this country 
if certain conscientiously held Roman Catholic tenets and attitudes 
were to receive concrete expression in the life of this nation. The 
time has come to speak very frankly, to lift this unhappy issue to 
the high plane of first principles. We are ready to defend the right 
of the Catholic Church to propagate its doctrine in church and school 
and press and by all other legitimate means. But we are resolved to 
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oppose the logic and implications of these doctrines when the attempt 
is made to work them out concretely in secular life. 


IV. THe Cxurmactic Issue 


With this we come to the climactic issue. We are confronted in 
our American society with the secular aspirations of a religious hier- 
archy which in every country where it has been dominant has not 
favored democracy, nor tended to establish democratic government. 
The Catholic Church, according to the testimony of history, has 
had more natural affinity with Fascism than with democracy. Now, 
this Church has a perfect right to be what it is, and should have the 
fullest scope to be entirely itself. But the issue here is not theologi- 
cal doctrines or religious practices; it is the fact that there exists in 
contemporary Catholicism a dynamic, imperialistically minded hier- 
archy, which not only takes seriously the Roman Catholic doctrine 
of the Church and its implications for the religious and secular order, 
but which has developed in this country a crusading passion to 
achieve political and social power. 

At the risk of being indicted as a bigot, and a disturber of American 
unity at a critical time, I wish to draw attention as objectively and 
dispassionately as I can, to what, in my judgment, constitutes one of 
of the major problems in the life of the American nation. When 
certain religious ideas take on crusading form in men who have 
such an exalted view of their status as organs of the deity that they 
identitfy their own will with the will of God, and the interests of 
the particular institution to which they belong with the interest of 
society as a whole, a unique situation is created. Allow me to say 
something which I have pondered long and carefully weighed. It 
has to do with the formidable power of an idea when it passes from 
the ideological to the practical sphere. When a church believes 
and teaches that it alone, in its organized, institutional form, is the 
true Church; that its hierarchy belongs to the Church in a sense that 
the laity do not; that the will of God in new situations is revealed to 
the hierarchy alone, and not in free discussion between clergy and 
laity in the light of God’s revelation and under the guidance of his 
Spirit; and most important of all, when it believes that the hierarchy, 
identifying its own will with the will of God, and the interests of the 
Church with the interests of society and the State, should feel a God- 
given compulsion, when circumstances are favorable, to make the 
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State and its agencies subservient to its will, then a sinister phe. 
nomenon eventually emerges. 

What is this phenomenon? The phenomenon in question js 
called Roman Clericalism. Clericalism, the secular sway of a re. 
ligious hierarchy, has been the bane, for centuries, of many lands in 
Europe and Latin America, where it has left behind it a trail of 
disaster in the religious, cultural, and political life of the people. 
Roman Clericalism, as distinguished from Catholicism as a religious 
faith, began to make its presence and power felt in the United States 
some twenty years ago. It may be defined thus: Clericalism is the 
pursuit of power, especially political power, by a religious hierarchy, 
carried on by secular methods, and for purposes of social domination. 

Roman Clericalism, which may also be called Political Catholicism, 
because of its emphasis upon jurisdictional, as distinguished from, 
moral authority, is alien to the genius of spiritual religion, and to the 
best traditions of the Christian faith through the centuries. It is 
fatal to true spirituality and constitutes a growing challenge to the 
conception of freedom which has been the glory hitherto of the 
American cultural heritage. 

History knows no more tragic cycle than the cycle of Clericalism. 
Latin lands where the Catholic Church has been the dominant 
religious power have known it for centuries. Clericalism has its 
basis in a monistic, monolithic doctrine of the Church as an institu- 
tion, from which there is no appeal possible, even to deity. Its 
spirit was rightly interpreted by the novelist, Dostoeveski, in “The 
Legend of the Grand Inquisitor,’ when the aged Cardinal said to 
Christ, his captive, “We will finish Thy work in Thy name; there- 
fore, be going.”” It was the awareness of this tremendous phe- 
nomenon, in which a hierarchy becomes Christ’s patron and ceases to 
be his servant, which led that great French Catholic layman, Blaise 
Pascal, to cry out, after he could get no satisfaction from Christ's 
representatives on earth, ‘““To Thy tribunal, Lord Jesus, I appeal.” 

Clericalism has produced its own tragic cycle in many lands. An 
insistent intervention in the affairs of government has invariably 
given birth to an anti-clerical movement. Governments have re- 
acted against the hierarchy. Spain, the most Catholic country in the 
world, expelled a great religious order from its boundaries three 
successive times in Spanish history. “The Catholic laity become anti- 
clerical. Liberals who profess no religious faith become anti-clerical. 
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Religious vitality disappears, and religious formalism occupies the 
stage. The freedoms by which men live, and which alone make life 
worthwhile, languish and die. ‘Take France; take Mexico; take 
Portugal and Spain at certain periods in their history. How is it 
that it should happen to be in Italy that we have the largest Com- 
munist party in Europe outside of Russia? There is one answer. 
Clericalism. Why is it that Spain is today the ghastly, silent sepul- 
chre which it is, and the chief breeder of Communism in Europe? 
Once again, Roman Clericalism. How has it come about that 
Colombia, which for forty years had the glorious record of being the 
only Latin American country which escaped revolutionary horrors, 
because of the fine balance of political power as between liberals and 
conservatives, should now be following the bloody and sepulchral 
road of Spain? The answer is, the resurgence of Roman Clericalism. 

This is the horror which we must forestall. The pretension of 
perfectly conscientious men to control the consciences, the thoughts 
and actions of other men, the institutions of society and the agencies 
of the government, could in certain circumstances, if currently dis- 
cernible trends in our country were to be allowed to run their logical 
course, spell disaster in the future of the nation. The clerical cycle 
would end inevitably, as it has always ended, in its own destruction; 
but much wreckage would remain to mark the cycle’s course. There 
would be scheming, conflict, a graveyard, a revolutionary dawn, and 
then severe government restriction upon all religion. 

Happily, however, Clericalism of this kind understands one thing. 
It understands, in this country at least, the importance of expediency 
in human affairs and of trying to achieve certain ends, not in terms 
of principle, but in terms of policy. Our energies should, therefore, 
be directed towards this goal: Clericalism must be made to realize 
that it will never be expedient in the United States of America to go 
beyond a certain point in trying to give concrete expression in society 
to the implications of the clerical doctrine regarding the status and 
power of the hierarchy. 

Our conclusion, therefore, is this. How can it be expressed better 
than in the words of William Penn, “We will resist the Roman 
Catholic claims, but we will demand toleration for the Roman Catho- 
lic Church.” 

It is no small part of the mission of Protestants and Other Ameri- 
cans United for Separation of Church and State to deal positively and 
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constructively with the phenomenon of Roman Clericalism. This 
will involve, among other things, a very watchful concern for the 
integrity of the Church-State relationship in this country. American 
citizens who believe, upon the basis of principle and experience, that 
the traditional separation of Church and State is best for the life of 
the Republic, should take every legitimate means to preserve this 
separation. They should, in a decisive but constructive manner, 
counteract the social policies of prelates who believe that the union 
of Church and State is the ideal way in which religion should be 
related to government and who, because they sincerely believe that, 
are committed to work for a form of relationship between Church 
and State which the American Constitution rejects. 





THEOLOGICAL TABLE-TALK 
By Hucu T. Kerr, Jr. 


THE TABOO OF SELF-CRITICISM 


One of the fundamental differences between Protestantism and 
Roman Catholicism is that the former is intrinsically self-critical 
whereas the latter tends to be dogmatically self-assured. Examples 
of Roman Catholic self-criticism are rare, and for that very reason 
a recent strong statement by a Roman Catholic deserves serious 
attention. 

The manifesto first appeared as two articles by ‘Thomas Sugrue in 
The Christian Herald (January and February, 1952). A_ brief 
résumé of the articles was presented in Time magazine (January 21, 
1952). Both journals received a flood of letters from readers both 
commending and criticizing the author and his judgment. ‘The full 
text has now been published in book form (Thomas Sugrue, A 
Catholic Speaks His Mind on America’s Religious Conflict, Harpers, 
64 pages, $1.00). The author is known as a reporter and critic for 
the New York Herald Tribune, a foreign correspondent for American 
Magazine, a book reviewer for the New York Times and the Saturday 
Review. He has also written a number of books, such as, Starling 
of the White House, Stranger in the East, There is a River, and 
Watch for the Morning. 

The author tells us that he writes out of a sense of obligation and 
not because he enjoys criticizing the Church into which he was born 
and baptized and to which he is essentially devoted. ‘When in the 
sixteenth century Protestantism split the Western Church in two, 
self-criticism vanished from the parent body, the Roman Catholic 
Church.” Sugrue’s criticisms are many and varied. He can speak 
about the ‘‘shame”’ and ‘‘disgrace” of the papacy in certain periods; 
he denounces American Catholicism for its aggressive, materialistic, 
socially ambitious, “paranoid” character; he says the pro-Franco at- 
titude of the Vatican is “‘a heavy load” for many Catholics to bear; 
he anticipates with dismay the possibility of an American Pope; he 
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strongly disapproves of an American ambassador to the Vatican; he 
dislikes the parochial school system and deliberately chose a non- 
sectarian college for himself; he resents the kind of Catholic pressure 
that threatens a boycott on editors, etc.; and, being Irish himself, he 
views with alarm the increasing power of the Irish hierarchy in this 
country. With such convictions as these, he feels it necessary to 
break the “taboo” of self-criticism which the Roman Church has 
traditionally maintained. 

The book is not, however, just a series of captious criticisms. Mr. 
Sugrue is deeply concerned to explore the meaning and implications 
of the “religious conflict’”” in America. He senses the seriousness 
of Protestant apprehensions about Catholic hierarchical ambitions, 
and he sees a dilemma for Catholicism in the fact that Rome tends 
to be critical of “Americanism.’” The author’s position is that the 
religion of the spiritual life (rather loosely identified with the 
Sermon on the Mount) is totalitarian, whereas political and institu- 
tional life must be democratic. Trouble arises when the two are 
confused; real religion is submerged and the Church is fettered by 
an aggressive clericalism. But the fault is not all on the side of the 
Roman Catholics. “If Protestants were practicing Christians in the 


original sense of this phrase, the present state of American Catholi- 
cism would be looked upon as a ridiculous parody of the religion 
founded by Jesus, and would be treated as if it were just that. But 


9? 


. there is a lack of spirituality on both sides. . 


MODERN MIRACLE PLAY 


Perhaps the most significant feature of Christopher Fry’s A Sleep 
of Prisoners is its remarkably successful attempt to recreate for our 
day the form and purpose of the medieval miracle play. Sometimes 
a distinction is made between the early “mystery” and “miracle” 
plays on the basis that the former dealt exclusively with dramatizing 
Biblical narratives, whereas the latter (and later forms) widened the 
dramatic range by including the lives of the saints which helped 
to give more sense of contemporary application. Both forms were 
originally sponsored by the Church, and the actual plays were en- 
acted in the church building. The plays served not only an aesthetic 
but a quite specific functional and pedagogical purpose. Through 
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the dramatic medium Biblical narrative and doctrinal teaching were 
communicated in such a way as to complement and supplement the 
more formal preaching and liturgical worship of the Church. 

The time came, however, when the Church repudiated and 
rejected the miracle plays, the clergy were forbidden to take part in 
them, they moved out of the Church into the streets and public 
squares. ‘The original religious motivation was lost, and eventually 
the “stage” became identified in the Puritan tradition, for example, 
as a particularly vicious variety of sin. 

Christopher Fry’s play is a potent reminder of what the miracle 
plays under Church auspices must have been like and an equally 
potent object-lesson in the dramatic possibilities of Biblical and 
theological communication. A Sleep of Prisoners was written for 
the Festival of Britain and was first performed at the University 
Church of St. Mary the Virgin, Oxford. In subsequent months the 
play has been presented in various churches in England, and in 
September it was brought to St. James Church in New York for a 
month after which it was seen in Washington, Baltimore, Wilming- 
ton, Philadelphia, Detroit, Chicago, Oak Park, Evanston, Madison, 
Wisconsin, and elsewhere. The production in this country is owned 
and controlled by the Francitas Film Foundation, Inc., a non-profit, 
non-sectarian organization interested in educational and religious 
films and plays. 

In the words of the author “the shape of the play is something like 
a theme with variations. ‘The ‘theme’ presents four prisoners, their 
attitude to the circumstances of war and imprisonment, and their 
surface relationship with one another.” The action, which takes 
place literally and dramatically within a church building, emerges 
through a sequence of four dream episodes involving the Biblical 
narratives of Cain and Abel, David and Absalom, Abraham and 
Isaac, and the fiery furnace of Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego. 

Beyond this mere descriptive statement, however, it is exceedingly 
difficult (is it not always so?) to interpret the meaning of the dreams. 
The drama critics have been puzzled and baffled by the play’s cryptic 
and esoteric quality, and a common response has been that Fry 
apparently is trying to say something important though it is not clear 
just what. Having both read and seen the play, I believe the 
author deliberately intends to convey a sense of the mysterious as a 
reminder of the medieval miracle plays and also of the miraculous 
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character of the Biblical narratives. The meaning of the play, in 
other words, is analogous to the meaning of the Biblical record 
itself. ‘To some extent both can be understood, appreciated, and 
even enjoyed on the surface level of narrative, dramatic action, 
character study, or entertainment. The deeper level is more com. 
plex and hidden. 

This involves the dramatist in his peculiar kind of risk—the ‘“‘mean- 
ing’ may be obscured rather than revealed. For example, the 
“time”’ of the play is ‘‘an indetermined time in human history,” the 
“place” is ‘‘a church being utilized as a temporary prisoner of war 
camp,’ and the “locale must be imagined to become successively” the 
four dream scenes. In addition to this, it is difficult to keep the four 
actors straight in the four dreams, especially as three of them bear 
Biblical and symbolic names. Even the language contributes to 
the problem, and Fry has made use of such double-takes as ‘“‘sort of 
absent-fisted,”’ “‘eyes bright, tension, halt,’ “‘you bet your roots,” “all 
sin and bone,” “God, have mercy on our sick shoals,” “forgive us 
our deaths.” 

One thing is clear, on the deeper level the play is hard going. 
Perhaps this is where the author wants us to begin. Perhaps he is 
saying to us that the meaning of the Biblical revelation as well as 
the meaning of contemporary existence are also hard going. As one 
of the characters says in the beginning of the play as he looks about 
him in the church in which he is imprisoned: 


“It’s a festering idea for a prison camp. 
You have to think twice every time you think.” 


FORGIVENESS AND LEGAL JUSTICE 


“In our day there is a new and revolutionary criticism, not of this 
or that alleged miscarriage of justice or legal anomaly but of the 
whole conception of justice and of criminal responsibility which a 
penal system embodies.’’ ‘This observation is the point of departure 
for the twenty-first in the series of Riddell Memorial Lectures, 
University of Durham, delivered by Sir Walter Moberly on the 
subject Responsibility (Oxford University Press, 114 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 11, N. Y., paper covers, 62 pages, $1.25). 

The new factor in contemporary discussion on the question of legal 
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or penal responsibility derives from recent medical and psychiatric 
studies which assert “that the penal system as a whole and the tra- 
ditional conception of responsibility are misconceived.” We are 
beginning to see that the borderline between sanity and insanity is 
extremely difficult to draw, and that society’s attitude toward de- 
linquents of all kinds ought to be less juridical and more therapeutic, 
that a criminal before the law “‘is to be regarded as a sick man to be 
healed rather than as a malefactor to be chastised.” 

Under such a reading of responsibility (or absence of it) legal 
punishment in terms of deterrence, reformation, or retribution is 
irrelevant and ineffectual. Habitual or dangerous criminals must, 
of course, be segregated but no penal character should be attached to 
their confinement any more than is the case with the incurably 
insane. This revolutionary criticism from the side of medicine and 
psychiatry, however, is resolutely resisted by the jurist and legal 
theorist who argue that the law must deal in generalities, and that 
the reduction of responsibility in terms of disease or uncontrollable 
impulse makes legal justice impossible. 

As between these two opposing views, what is the Christian 
position as regards responsibility? It is essentially “ambivalent,” 
says Moberly, in the sense that “Christianity has made sometimes for 
leniency and sometimes for severity.” ‘The characteristic note in the 
Christian faith is forgiveness rather than retribution, and in the 
Middle Ages the Canon Law was more lenient than the Civil Law. 
On the other hand, Christians are accustomed to pray: “We ac- 
knowledge and bewail our manifold sins and wickedness, which we, 
from time to time, most grievously have committed, by thought, 
word, and deed. . . .” 

“There is a distinctive, Christian, approach to wrongdoing,” says 
Moberly, ‘which is based on a distinctive estimate of the nature of 
wrong and of the way to put it right. It is quite different from the 
approach either of the psychologist or of the juristic moralist, though 
at certain points it has affinities with each.” The latter part of the 
lecture develops this dialectical position with reference to the jurist 
for whom responsibility is “dominant and final” and to the psycholo- 
gist for whom it is ‘“‘a delusion often mischievous.” 

An intensely exciting and ably written essay, this pamphlet is 
highly recommended to all who sense the perennial importance of 
the ancient controversy of law and Gospel. 
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MAN-WOMAN RELATIONSHIPS 


Some time ago in these pages (Jan. 1950, p. 539) reference was 
made to the Commission on the Life and Work of Women in Church. 
The Commission, which is sponsored by the World Council of 
Churches, has now issued a preliminary report under the names of 
Kathleen Bliss of England, the Chairman, and Sarah Chakko of 
India, the Secretary. It is a small pamphlet entitled, A Study of 
Man-Woman Relationship (The World Council of Churches, 156 
Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y.; 32 pages, twenty cents). The 
pamphlet is “a study outline of matters which, in the view of the 
Commission, need discussion. It is not a statement by the Con- 
mission, whose members hold differing views.” A more detailed 
document has been prepared by Mrs. Bliss on The Service and Status 
of Women in the Churches which will be published shortly in both 
English and German editions. 

The man-woman relationship, we are told, requires fresh reinter- 
pretation for our day because of the effect which our industrial 
society has had upon all of life. Scientific studies have pioneered in 
this matter, but for the most part the Churches have hesitated to 
approach the problem with the same kind of creative imagination. 
The question arises whether the Christian faith has anything dis- 
tinctive and constructive to say about the man-woman relationship. 

The patriarchal tradition which sees woman as having her place in 
the shadow of man is being questioned on all sides in our day. Since 
the last war it is evident that women stand on an equality with men 
in many types of industrial work, and in other ways women are 
beginning to find status in certain professions. 

Traditionally, however, the Churches have maintained a conserva- 
tive position, and wherever there has been change it is not clear 
whether this has been due to social pressure or to the demands of the 
Gospel itself. The fact is that it is difficult to know just what the 
teaching of the Church is, and it is a curious anomaly, for example, 
that while the Churches have championed monogamy and the family, 
those who have marriage problems usually seek the counsel of 
psychiatrists and social workers rather than priests and clergymen. 

What does the Bible itself have to say about the man-woman 
relationship? The Commission’s pamphlet makes use of the phrase 
“di-unity of humanity” to indicate the Biblical perspective. “The 
word di-unity is used to express the concept that the unity of 
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humanity is of a particular kind. It indicates that humanity is 
not made up of two separate human types added together, nor is the 
existence of two sexes the falling into two parts of some former or 
postulated whole. ‘To say ‘humanity’ is to say at one and the same 
time ‘unity and man-woman.’ ” 

There are, of course, suggestions which imply that the creation of 
woman was an afterthought (cf. Gen. 1: 27; I Cor. 11: 7; Gen. 2: 
18-25), and that the woman was (inconsistently with the above) to 
blame for the Fall (cf. I Tim. 2: 14). But recent Biblical scholarship 
and such theological exegesis as Barth’s interpretation of creation in 
the Kirchliche Dogmatik, III, 1, 2, 4, have emphasized the unity or 
di-unity of creation, whereby the man-woman relationship is likened 
to the intimate relationship of the three Persons in the Trinity. 
This is given added weight by the teaching of Jesus and the New 
Testament conception of the new creation in Christ. The image of 
God, consequently, whether in terms of creation or redemption in- 
volves the unity of man-woman. Although Jesus was himself a man, 
women seemed to understand him in a peculiar way, and the sug- 
gestion is made that he was “the archetype of a fully united humanity 
and not of masculine humanity alone.” 

The Fall and the new creation in Christ, however, imply that there 
is “a tension between an order of creation ‘male and female made He 
them’ and an order of redemption ‘in Christ there is neither male nor 
female.’ As created and redeemed persons we are meant to live in 
that tension and to discover for ourselves how our redemption as 
men and women is worked out within the unalterable facts of 
creation.” 


AUTHORS REVIEW THEIR OWN BOOKS 


In conferences and study groups for ministers the question is 
frequently asked, ‘““What is the best way to keep informed about the 
new books in the religious field?” With the increasing demands 
upon his time and the steadily rising cost of books, the pastor with a 
sense of responsibility and intellectual curiosity often feels at a loss 
in knowing how to pick and choose among the hundreds of books 
published each year that claim his attention. 

A novel and suggestive approach to this problem has been made in 
the recently established quarterly, Religious Book Previews (edited 
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by John W. French, Ph.D., 31 Markham Road, Princeton, N. J. 
Subscription: 1 year, $4.25; 2 years, $8.00; 3 years, $11.00). The 
editor is a former teacher of psychology now associated with the Edu- 
cational Testing Service which, among other things, prepares and 
grades College Entrance Examinations. More than a year ago Dr. 
French inaugurated his Psychological Book Previews which deals 
with psychology, education, psychiatry, sociology, and social work. 
He felt that the same sort of service would be appreciated by min. 
isters in the field of religious literature, and, with the help of several 
local advisers including a Jewish Rabbi, a Roman Catholic priest, a 
Methodist minister, an Episcopal rector, a Presbyterian theological 
professor (E. G. Homrighausen), he brought out the first issue of his 
journal in January, 1952. The intention is to keep the project 
inter-denominational and inter-faith, although the Roman Catholic 
priest has had to withdraw his name at the request of his bishop. 

The purpose behind Previews is to present each quarter a number 
of current book reviews written by the authors themselves. In the 
first issue, thirty-five books are listed, making a total of 124 pages. 
This is no doubt the largest single religious book review department 
now available. The advantages of the author-written reviews are 
obvious enough. For the most part, prospective readers and pur- 
chasers of new books get their information from either publishers’ 
advertising and publicity, or from critical reviews carried in various 
kinds of journals. But while this may be helpful, it is nevertheless 
true that publishers cannot always be trusted to give objective 
information about their books, and reviews are often written by those 
who are more concerned to express their own opinions than the 
author’s. “This journal,” says Dr. French, “is based on the as- 
sumption that the author is the person most able to write promptly 
and accurately a useful preview of his book.” 

For those interested in the interpretation of contemporary trends 
in religious thinking, Previews has an additional and very important 
value in recording autobiographical statements which help to illumi- 
nate the present-day theological scene. 


HARVARD DIVINITY SCHOOL 


Announcement has been made that Harvard University has ap- 
proved a financial campaign to raise five million dollars to strengthen 
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its Divinity School. Lectures in divinity and religious philosophy 
have been offered at Harvard since 1721, although the Divinity 
School did not become a separate department of the University until 
1816. In recent years the Divinity School has not received the 
support necessary for continued growth, and no effort to strengthen 
its resources has been made since 1879. The school has been under- 
staffed, enrollment has dropped to an all-time low, and in order to 
make possible a reputable selection of course-offerings arrangements 
have been made for students to take part of their work at the Epis- 
copal Theological Seminary, Boston University School of Theology, 
Newton Theological Institution, and Tufts College School of Re- 
ligion. 

In presenting the program for the revival of the Divinity School, 
John Lord O’Brien, a Washington attorney, Episcopal layman, and 
chairman of the Endowment Fund committee, has written an article 
for the Harvard Alumni Bulletin (“What Future for Our Divinity 
School?” Feb. 9, 1952). The objectives in view include ‘“‘serious, 
impartial, and unbiased investigation of Christian truth,” “solid 
learning and unfettered freedom of teaching and investigation,” “a 
recognized center of religious learning,” “‘a better educated and 
better trained ministry,” “‘no assent to the peculiarities of any de- 
nomination of Christians [will] be required,” “the character of the 
school will be interdenominational.”’ 

Some may feel that such aims tend to be negative, and that it 
would be enlightening to know in a positive way just what the 
theological perspective of the new School is to be. Is a nondescript 
“religious learning,’ a studiously cultivated “non-denominational- 
ism,” an affluent endowment of five million dollars, the most and the 
best this school of ‘“‘liberal’’ Christianity has to offer? 

There is certainly justification for a self-consciously liberal theo- 
logical school which is also avowedly undenominational, but some- 
thing by way of affirmative conviction might be gained by being 
reminded of the great days of the Divinity School’s past. “The Ameri- 
can Unitarian and Transcendentalist movements both stemmed from 
Harvard, and there were giants in those days, like Channing, Parker, 
and Emerson, who fought in a religious crusade and a theological 
cause. (Cf. Perry Miller’s recent anthology, The Transcendentalists, 
Harvard University Press, 1950.) 

In subsequent years, however, the important contributions to 
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religious thought have come not so much from the Divinity School as 
from other departments in the University. From the side of phi- 
losophy of religion, prophetic voices, such as James, Royce, Palmer, 
Santayana, Hocking, Perry, Whitehead, have been raised and heeded. 
In the fields of history and English literature, there are the sub- 
stantial researches into early Puritan life and thought by Perry 
Miller, Samuel Eliot Morison, and Kenneth Murdock. 

It would be a pity, perhaps even a catastrophe, if plans for the 
future Divinity School were to ignore Harvard’s own distinctive and 
provocative tradition. In the conclusion to his Puritanism and 
Democracy (1944), Ralph Barton Perry wrote some words which may 
apply also to his own university’s Divinity School: ‘““The chief source 
of spiritual nourishment for any nation must be its own past, per- 
petually rediscovered and renewed. A nation which negates its 
tradition loses its historic identity and wantonly destroys its chief 
source of spiritual vitality; a nation which merely reaffirms its tra- 
dition grows stagnant and corrupt. But it is not necessary to choose 
between revolution and reaction. There is a third way—the way, 
namely, of discriminating and forward-looking fidelity.” 


CHRISTIANITY AND MODERN MAN 


For the past five years a notable experiment in lay theological 
education has been conducted under the direction of a group of 
professors from the Episcopal Seminary, Alexandria, Virginia, in the 
form of public lectures given in the Washington Cathedral Library. 
The general theme of the series is “Christianity and Modern Man,” 
and the aim is to offer educated men and women, with and without 
Church affiliation, systematic presentations of Christian thought in 
terms relevant to the modern scientific and critical spirit. 

The movement grew out of an informal discussion group led by 
A. T. Mollegen, Professor of Christian Ethics at the Virginia Theo- 
logical Seminary. At the present time the programs are prepared by 
an Organizing Committee, which is an independent lay group. 
The Fall Term schedule from October to January, 1952, consisted 
of two courses on Monday and Tuesday evenings: “Christianity and 
the Crisis of Secularism,” by Professor Mollegen, “The Church- 
Division and Unity,” by William A. Clebsch, Instructor in Church 
History at Virginia. 
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Something of the range and variety of topics can be gathered by 
listing some of the courses offered in other years: ‘Prophetic Religion 
in the Bible,” by Robert O. Kevin, “The Recovery of the Prophetic 
Tradition in the Reformation,” by Paul Tillich, ‘Prophetic Insights 
Today,” by Clifford L. Stanley, “The Historical Jesus and the 
Christian Revelation,” by A. T. Mollegen, “Christianity and Cul- 
ture,” by Kenneth E. Heim, ““The Power of the Spirit and the Powers 
of this World,” by Howard Thurman, “The Church’s Responsibility 
for Social Welfare,’ by John C. Bennett, “A Theory of Knowledge,” 
by Theodore M. Greene, “Christian Apologetics and Revelation,” 
by Alan Richardson. 

All these courses, and a few others, have been transcribed and 
published as bound pamphlets in mimeographed form and are 
distributed by Henderson Services, 1029 Twentieth St., N. W., 
Washington 6, D.C. Price lists may be had by addressing Hender- 
son Services, and information regarding future programs may be 
secured by writing The Secretary, Christianity and Modern Man, 
Washington Cathedral, Washington 16, D. C. 








THE CHURCH IN THE WORLD 


By Extmer G. HomriGHAUSEN 


THE CHRISTIAN MINISTRY AND THE TASK 
OF THE CHURCH IN THE WORLD 


James Hastings Nichols, author of the provocative book, Democ. 
racy and the Churches, and a member of the Federated Theological 
Faculty of the University of Chicago, raises a serious question for 
theological seminaries and their graduates in a recent address before 
the Baptist Theological Union of Chicago. Maintaining that a 
theological faculty is committed to the training of a “learned min- 
istry” whether in preaching or teaching, he confesses that this learned 
ministry is not flourishing today. Most of the Protestant clergy in 
this country are untrained; they are lay preachers. As for the 
minority who have been educated in both college and seminary, their 
training has been for the most part in denominational centers rela- 
tively insulated from the challenges of other denominational tra- 
ditions and of the modern secular university. “They have received a 
“trade-school”’ training in contrast to a genuinely professional disci- 
pline. 

Protestantism, Nichols maintains, is terribly disorganized; it has 
nine times as many congregations for its population as compared with 
Roman Catholicism. Its overhead is burdensome, and the number 
of congregations which can afford a learned ministry are relatively 
few. And while Christianity has and can survive without a learned 
ministry, it will have little influence without it. The influence of 
Protestantism has been ebbing in many areas of national life: educa- 
tion, politics, law, business, literature. This decline is due to the 
decline of a learned ministry, and it cannot be stemmed by a trade- 
school-equipped ministry, good as it may be. 

In some denominations, such as the Episcopal, Southern Baptist, 
and Lutheran, even if the theological student is of mediocre caliber, 
he may be rather easily trained to work within the denominational 
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pattern without being a professionally trained minister. In a situa- 
tion like Chicago (Federated Faculty), however, which Nichols 
believes corresponds more with the actual situation today, the pro- 
vision of a professional training for the ministry is more difficult. 
Of course, in such a Seminary one can still receive a trade-school 
training, and possessed with all the modern tricks of Church pro- 
motion from group dynamics to public relations, make his ministry 
a “howling success.’’ Nichols deplores such practical training, and 
sees in it the same kind of adjustment to the world which many 
European Churches in the pre-Hitler period practiced at their peril. 
Such ministers have no professional authority; and the Churches they 
“run” have no real Christian character. He pleads for a ministerial 
training “characterized by a disciplined, laborious, and passionate 
exploration of the criterion and authority in religion.” If students 
do not have that criterion and authority, theological education is a 
failure. To cite an illustration, Nichols speaks about the power 
now in the hands of Americans. Our decisions as Christians re- 
garding the use of this power will result largely from the representa- 
tions made to us about this power through the Christian ministry. 
And no “journeyman preacher” will be equipped with the “‘sensi- 


tivities, knowledge, and discriminations to counsel our political 
decisions in this world arena.” 


Training a professional ministry is hard work. Students will 
resist the discipline; and three years of education is hardly enough. 
Many a local Church does not understand this problem; all it wants 
is a young minister who can make the Church a going concern. 
Even preaching, as someone has said, must “keep people coming.” 
For theological education to retreat into denominational provincial- 
ism may not be as dangerous as it would be to become so success- 
minded as to succumb to sheer contemporaneousness; but both are 
equally wrong in themselves. The orthodox and protected de- 
nominational theological seminary faces as serious a problem as does 
the Federated Theological Faculty of the University of Chicago. In 
any relation of the Church to the world, the ministry plays a major 
role. As is the ministry, so is the Church! What, it may be asked, 
is a professionally trained, a learned ministry? Of what value is an 
increase in the number of students for the ministry, if we do not 
have an adequate conception of the “learned ministry?” 
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PRIVATE VERSUS PUBLIC EDUCATION 


A tempest in the educational teapot has been stirred up by 
President James B. Conant of Harvard University because of an 
address at Boston before five thousand educators of the American 
Association of School Administrators of the National Education As- 
sociation. Dr. Conant called attention to the steady growth of 
private and parochial education. (Of the 30 million attending 
elementary and high schools, there are three and one-half million in 
parochial schools—mostly Roman Catholic—and 500,000 in private 
schools.) He stated that private schools, whether established on 
religious or economic grounds, were devisive and brought a spirit 
of fragmentation into the democratic way of life. Public schools are 
to serve all creeds; and the present increase in the number of private 
schools will be a threat to the unity of the American community and 
to the nation’s public school system. ‘The use of tax money to 
support them would be suicidal to democratic society. 

The public schools have recently suffered attacks from many 
critics. Dr. Conant proposes that these critics be asked several 
questions so as to reveal their stand on education. First, do these 
critics wish to increase the number and scope of private and parochial 
schools? If their reply is “yes,” then they must be asked: Do you 
look forward to the day when tax money will directly or indirectly 
assist these schools? If the reply is affirmative, then, says Dr. Conant, 
the issue is clearly drawn for a national debate. ‘These queries will 
force the hostile critics of the public schools to show their true colors. 

Dr. Conant has brought an issue into the open which has been 
smoldering in the minds of many people for some time. His state- 
ment is quite remarkable, since it comes from one who is president 
of our oldest private university. Indeed, some have called Dr. 
Conant inconsistent. It must be born in mind, however, that the 
Harvard Report on general education is perhaps the best study made 
to date on the subject. Further, Harvard is admitting students from 
all areas and classes of the country. It is trying to be a public in- 
stitution. 

The accusation that Dr. Conant is a secularist in educational phi- 
losophy cannot be maintained. Nor should Conant be accused of 
being a totalitarian in his desire to force all children and youth into 
a school system based upon a secular philosophy of education. 
Conant, like many other educators, is an avowed pluralist who 
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believes in an overall social unity. He is simply warning us against 
a kind of religious and economic pluralism which has no desire to 
maintain unity in American society. 

Those who are vociferous in their defense of private and parochial 
education must answer Conant with reason, and not with emotional 
accusations. Churches in particular will have to examine their 
motives in clamoring for a Church-centered public education which 
is in essence totalitarian and socially sectarian. Conant is pleading 
for a social unity within diversity which is the basis of democratic 
living; a unity that respects all religious traditions and makes a place 
for spiritual values in our school system. 

It must be admitted that most Churches have done little indeed to 
help the schools make a place for the rich religious traditions of our 
American culture in the school curriculum. Instead, they have 
criticized the schools for being “‘secular’’ and even “godless,” but they 
have done little to help the schools use the resources of religion in 
education. ‘The Churches have often refused to allow the schools 
to use religion at all, since each Church acts like a sectarian totali- 
tarian group in its interpretation of religion. ‘These Churches are 
irresponsible in their criticisms. 

Several things should be kept in mind in this controversy. © Protes- 
tants ought to be careful—and positive—in their criticisms of the 
public schools, since it was largely through their sanction that the 
schools arose. “They must realize that it is the business of the people 
in the community through constituted agencies to educate the young. 
The Church is not to take over the responsibility of the total com- 
munity, although the Church must help the community to fulfill its 
educational task responsibly. That responsibility cannot ignore the 
religion, or religions, of the community. But the schools cannot 
teach sectarian Christianity. Therefore, Protestants cannot agree 
with Roman Catholics who do not believe in public education, 
though they say they do; nor can they agree with the secular totali- 
tarian educators who do not believe in religion at all. 

Protestants may well find in men like Conant real allies in main- 
taining public education for all, and an education which makes a 
place for spiritual values in its curriculum. Should the enemies of 
public education—whether religious or secular—triumph, our na- 
tional unity would certainly disintegrate. But more, Protestantism 
would be faced with a very serious situation in the education of its 
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young. Education would be fragmented along religious and secular 
lines, and confusion would obtain in this field for years to come. 

The relation of the Church to the world is not so simple as some 
sectarian Christians imagine. It is possible to demand a Church- 
centered education at too high a cost, financially and culturally. If 
Churches are to take over the educational task of the community in 
providing a public education for their children, they may find the 
task rather burdensome, and they will certainly isolate themselves 
more and more from community life. This kind of education, 
though Christian in character, fails to assume responsibility for all 
education, and paves the way for the secularization of society. 

Dr. Conant has posed the problem but he has not offered a solu- 
tion. Protestants need to think through their responsibility to the 
vast system of public education more carefully, and they need to take 
more seriously their own responsibility for providing a better educa- 
tion for their constituencies in the Christian faith through the 
agencies under their control. 


CHRISTIAN AMBASSADOR EXTRAORDINARY 


The Board of Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States of America made it possible for an outstanding Negro 
minister of that Church to visit the younger Churches in Asia, the 
Near and Middle East, and Europe. Dr. James H. Robinson, pastor 
of the Church of the Master in New York, spent six months on a 
good will mission, during which he spoke to over seven hundred 
thousand people. Not only did he address many and various groups. 
but he listened to what people had to say about his own country. 

While he heard many favorable things about his native United 
States, he also heard many criticisms. Some of these opinions were 
based upon anti-American propaganda and misinformation, but 
others were based upon facts. Everyone, says Dr. Robinson, wanted 
to talk and ask searching questions. Students in particular probed 
him relentlessly and kept him up until all hours of the night. 

Robinson heard complaints about America’s impatience, about the 
American’s “tourist-view” of foreign countries, and about America’s 
race problem. The most persistent questions posed were: 


What about race relations in the United States? If they are as 
we have heard, then how can the United States be sincere about us? 
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Can you be president of the United States? (Obviously a “loaded” 
question, which was hard to answer either way.) 


Why do you tell us that Christianity is superior to Islam when we 
achieve brotherhood while you give lip service to it in your segre- 
gated churches? 


What can they (the A.F. of Labor) say to us when they refuse to 
admit Negroes to so many of their unions? 


Aren’t most Negroes Communists? (Some Europeans mistook 
Robinson for Paul Robeson; others thought he was educated by 
the Communists.) 


Why is it that Christian Churches do not send us more Negroes 
in their embassies and as missionaries? (A question asked in 


Japan.) 
What is to keep us from believing that the United States is not 
just opportunistic? (Another question from a Japanese.) 


Why are you so hysterical about Communism and why do you 
fight it so negatively instead of positively? 


What are your real aims in Korea? 
Do your military power and might give you any security? 


How is it that in the fight against Communism America gets lined 
up to support all kinds of corrupt and dictatorial governments? 


Do people in America think they can buy friendship and support 
with money? 


Why do you refuse to teach what Communism is? Is it because 
you are afraid democracy won’t come off so well if you teach it? 
Does this show that you are really losing faith in the democratic 
ideals? 


Can’t you see that Communists are beginning to work in Africa, 
and Africa will be next for disturbance and agression? If you do, 
then why don’t you make an effort to train African leadership and 
orientate it toward democracy? 


Why do you export so many cheap movies that give us such a dis- 
torted picture of America? 


Don’t you realize that if you could export democratic ideas as 
effectively as Coca-Cola you could really win the world? 


This list could be lengthened to indicate that Robinson really heard 
a great deal and that his questioners were not all Communists. And 
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while these queries pertained to the United States, there were others 
which touched upon the missionary enterprise rather vigorously: 


Why do you keep many missionary compounds separated from the 
life of our community and nation? 


How long will it take Christians to accept us as truly equal? 


Why do some missionaries act so superior when they come out here 
to work in our land? 


Why can’t we who are sent to America for education and training 

not be given more responsibilities for leadership? 

Dr. Robinson’s mission has been a unique one, and we trust the 
beginning of a growing type of missionary embassy. Whites are too 
apologetic about the race problem to make good-will embassadors to 
other nations. Since his return he has been pleading with Ameri- 
cans to “do some listening” and help the peoples of the rising nations 
to find the answers to their hopes and dreams. 

He has also been suggesting that a new type of missionary be sent 
out from the American Churches: “missionary experts in agriculture, 
village sanitation, public health, and industrial education.” New 
missionaries should be oriented in the nature of the world’s crisis, 
the intellectual basis of Communism, the problems of American race 
relations, and in a sound knowledge of world religions. A new 
strategy must be speedily adopted. Robinson proposes that we drop 
the word “missionary” from our vocabulary. “Facing an aroused 
militant Islam, an awakened movement of enlightenment among 
Hindus inspired by the world-wide surge of peoples towards a goal of 
self-government and self-determination, the Churches have reached 
an hour of decision in their missionary enterprise.” 






LAYMEN IN THE CHURCH 


The North American Lay Conference on “The Christian and his 
Daily Work” was held in Buffalo, New York, in February of this year. 
It was sponsored by the Councils of Churches of both Canada and 
the United States. Three hundred and six delegates and sixteen 
observers attended, perhaps eighty per cent of whom were laymen 
and women. Among the vocations represented were employers and 
employees in business, teachers, housewives, farmers, lawyers, physi- 
cians, editors, salesmen, postmen, public employees, journalists, and 
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others. Delegates came from almost every area of the United States 
and Canada. 

The program consisted of six plenary sessions and five two-hour 
discussion sessions. ‘There were meetings for groups in the same 
occupation, and meetings where the various occupations were mixed. 
Distinguished lay visitors from abroad included Dr. Hendrik 
Kraemer, director general of the Ecumenical Institute of the World 
Council of Churches, and Dr. Reinhold von Thadden of Germany, 
leader of the Kirchentag, and a member of the World Council’s 
executive Committee. Speakers included prominent laymen as well 
as thelogians. Mr. Al Whitehouse, Director of District 25 of the 
United Steel Workers, and national C.I.O. leader, was general chair- 
man of the Conference. Reports of the sixteen occupational dis- 
cussion groups together with some of the addresses have been pub- 
lished and may be secured from the National Council of Churches, 
297 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 

A few quotations from the various reports and addresses will indi- 
cate both the scope and the depth of the discussion: 


Housewives: “The woman must set the stage for a Christ-centered 
home in most cases. Unless she insists on church attendance and 
and Christian values, there will be none. . . .” 


Attorneys: “The pursuit of justice, the upholding of the law, is not 
necessarily Christian. . . . This further factor is needed—that 
Christian motive and Christian belief shall be made the basis for 
decision and action.” 


Public School workers: “Without violating this principle (of the 
separation of Church and State) . . . the Christian teacher can 
help, through instruction and by example, all children to be more 
consecrated to the faith of their choice.” 


Farm operators: ‘“Most certainly the farmer is responsible for the 
conditions existing in migrant labor. But some of this responsi- 
bility must be shared by everyone who sits at table and eats . . . 
fruits and vegetables. . . .” 


Labor leaders ‘“. . . were of favorable mind on such issues as 
increased productivity, use of technological advances, efficient 
plant operation, duty to keep contracts and agreements, responsi- 
bility to quickly settle and eliminate jurisdictional strikes, and the 
common Christian obligation we all have to eliminate waste. . . .” 


Scientists and technicians: “Scientists have obligation to recognize 
and make clear to others the limitations of science. . . . Science 
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can never become a substitute for faith nor fulfill the functions of 
religion. . . .” 


Lay Church executives: ‘‘What can we do to encourage the Church 
to set a Christian example in employment and personnel practices?” 


The most penetrating remarks concerning the Church were made 
by the layman-industrialist, Mr. J. Irwin Miller, of Columbus, Ohio. 
He insisted that plans, programs, and techniques for producing a 
sense of vocation among Church members will succeed only if min- 
isters and laity clear away some obstructions. He told ministers to 
face with courage civic issues like labor, schools, and housing, even if 
members of the Church did not agree. He also urged ministers to 
stop using a vocabulary that arouses “the layman’s darkest suspicion 
that Christianity is a mystery practiced on Sunday by professionals. 
. . . Ministers should remember that no one is apt to go over the top 
shouting, ‘Hooray for the eschatological implications of ecumen- 
icity!’ ”’ 

The Conference was the first of its kind ever to be held on this 
continent. Smaller “Buffalos” will no doubt be conducted in many 
communities; and local Churches, Councils of Churches, and lay 
fellowships will put the Report and its discussion-guide to wide and 
intensive use. 

The Conference brought into American lay Christianity some of 
the concerns of European laymen who have been going beyond per- 
sonal and Church-centered Christianity to a Christianity-in-voca- 
tional-action. American laymen have for long been active in the 
work of the Church, but they have often been rather slow to think 
of all the implications of Christian responsibility in their daily 
work. Some lay groups have been rather reluctant to think of 
Christianity in social terms. Buffalo was a start in the right direc- 
tion. And it may be that the laymen and women in the world 
Church will find and stimulate each other as they look forward to 
a possible ecumenical lay Conference in the near future. 


THE CHRISTIAN ANSWER TO COMMUNISM 


The General Secretary of the World Council of Churches, Dr. 
W. A. Visser ’t Hooft, made a clarifying statement about the relation 
of Christianity to Communism at the Annual Conference of the 
Member Churches of the World Council which was held at Buck 
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Hill Falls, Pennsylvania. ‘The voice of the Church, he maintained, 
as it speaks to the world situation must issue out of the life of the 
Churches themselves. “The Church must maintain its independence 
from all political and economic pressures. In its struggle with Com- 
munism, the Church must express its opposition on a spiritual and 
not an economic level. ‘““IThe deepest ‘no’ and the most effective 
resistance to Communism is that pronounced on a spiritual basis.”’ 

Several years ago at a Conference in Geneva, Pastor Jean Lasserre 
of France made a penetrating spiritual analysis of Communism. His 
arguments, presented from notes taken at the time, are still apropos 
today. This pastor lives in a community where Communists are 
numerous; in fact, some of them were once his parishoners. His 
remarks issue out of an actual first-hand situation, and therefore do 
not partake of academic argumentation. 

Pastor Lasserre says, that the materialistic system which underlies 
Communism is a form of idolatry. The Bible honors material, for 
the Bible is realistic, but Communism pushes materialism to its ut- 
most limit. ““This philosophy is naive and false; it sets up a false 
god.” ‘The Church must expose and denounce this cult of science 


which demands a dangerous supremacy of technicians. It is a 
survival of either an old, optimistic pantheism, or of pagan natural- 


ism. 

Further, Communism dehumanizes man; it not only enslaves him 
but regards the ideal life in terms of earthly security and material 
comfort. Present-day Communism is a form of controlled state 
capitalism which results in a monopoly from the total grip of which 
none can escape. It produces an intolerable standardization of ideas 
and customs. Of necessity it must co-ordinate the Christian and 
the Church by a process of leveling. 

Again, Communism is optimistically utopian. The promise of a 
classless society, of justice secured through violence, and of progres- 
sive economic freedom which will foster the culture of the spirit, is 
highly suspect. Communism’s myth of the new man and of the 
messianic mission of the proletariat is an old anti-Christian humanism 
which believes in the inherent goodness of man. ‘The Church must 
expose this unscientific and unrealistic optimism. 

Communism is a counter-Church; it is like a new Islam, a society 
which is as self-immured and sectarian as the most exclusive society 
imagineable. It is intolerant; it feeds upon its own dogmas; it 
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fosters a lyrical jargon the meanings of which are droned into the 
mind. Its education is a form of emotional indoctrination within 
the context of a belief-ful, fanatical society. The Gospel cannot 
penetrate its shell of exclusiveness. 

Communism rejects the Christian teachings about love and for- 
giveness. It has little use for the Cross. Forgiveness is weakness; 
Christianity’s emphasis upon love and right makes men unmanly and 
thereby delays the violent revolution which is a global necessity. 
The hero-worship of Communism is as fanatical as that of National 
Socialism. 

Communism is guilty of pride; it generates a strong superiority 
complex. It despises Christian morality which magnifies humility 
and the Christian graces. This arrogant spirit is carried into the 
Communist’s relation with others, into his moral actions, and even 
into the Church. 

Communism is antagonistic toward the Gospel, since it believes 
that religion—all religion—is the product of the ruling classes of 
society who utilize it to maintain the status quo by keeping people 
satisfied with things as they are. 

The major encounter, maintains Lasserre, between Communism 
and Christianity is around the Cross. They may approach each 
other on matters of social justice, community concern, racial equality, 
etc., but sooner or later the Christian knows that it is the weakness 
of the Cross that is the scandal of Christianity for the Communist. 
It is the strength and the weakness of God in reaching man for his 
redemption. 

Lasserre continues by saying that clear thinking and personal and 
corporate example are the best means by which Communism’s false 
faith may be exposed and its inability to bring about the real revolu- 
tion revealed. This may be the means by which the Communist is 
made uneasy about his simple faith. 

Perhaps the most difficult problem in converting a Communist 
to the Christian faith has to do with this transfer of community 
loyalty. Communism develops a strong class-consciousness, so much 
so that it is difficult to penetrate it from the outside and to deliver 
people from it. Some have proposed building Communist Christian 
Churches! This leads to division in the Church, and to persecution. 
The victory will come to that community which is more enduring. 
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And since Easter and life’s fulfillment is at the heart of the Christian 
community, it will surely survive Communism. 

What is needed is a new type of Church, one in which Christianity 
has been thoroughly re-thought, re-lived, and re-leased from all 
bourgeoise conceptions that have confused and even perverted the 
Gospel. The Communist will not be coaxed to any Church by 
“bait” of one kind or another; he is a realist and he is well-schooled 
in the sins of the Church! The personal method is the most ef- 
fective. 

The trouble, however, is with the Church! It does not take the 
proletariat seriously. If it did, it would seek to break through the 
barrier between it and the masses. Communism does face the 
Church with a call to repentance and to loyalty to Jesus Christ. 
Communists have great respect for disinterested service; many of 
them are watching the Church with some wistful apprehension to 
see if Christian profession and action really go together. 


THE APPEAL OF THE CHRISTIAN MINISTRY 


The Right Reverend Frank Russell Barry, Bishop of Southwell, 
England, expressed concern recently over the dearth of candidates 
for the ministry in the Anglican Church. At least 200 more min- 
isters are needed each year, he states, if the Church of England is to 
fulfill its mission. In 1914 there were 20,000 clergymen to staff the 
Church’s 12,000 parishes; last year there were 15,000. 

The reason for this shortage of ministerial candidates is attributed 
to many causes: the unstable and secular character of these times; 
the disillusionment of youth about the future; the moral and spiritual 
attrition of two great wars; the low scale of parsons’ salaries which 
on the average amount to about £ 464, or $1,302.00 per year. The 
smaller parishes find it especially difficult to attract ministers because 
of low salaries and also because of the limited opportunities afforded. 
Bishop Barry is now in the United States to inquire of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church—and other Churches—regarding a plan by which 
this dearth of ministers can be remedied. This country has ex- 
perienced a rise in the number of candidates for the ministry, due 
largely to an aggressive recruiting program which was inspired and 
inaugurated by men who sensed the danger of the situation, studied 
it carefully, and went to congregations and colleges to place the 
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condition as well as the claim of the ministry before both the youth 
and the members of the Churches. 

Fundamentally, the appeal of the ministry to youth issues out of 
the appeal of the reality, the urgency, and the relevance of the Gospel 
to our time. Youth will not respond to an appeal to fill an office in 
the Church; it will respond to an appeal to serve the Gospel in an 
age that is lost without it. ‘The ministry will appeal to youth if they 
can see it as a dynamic and heroic way of service to God and man. 
They will hardly be attracted by an opportunity to administer a 
traditional institution—which is attended and supported largely by 
older people, and interested more in preserving a past glory than in 
advancing the living cause of Christ in the world. 


THE CHURCH’S “GROWING EDGE” 


Raymond A. Dudley, India Secretary of the American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions, and Chairman of the National 
Council’s Foreign Missions Research Committee, has written a book- 
let entitled, The Growing Edge of the Church, which is published 
at 156 Fifth Avenue, New York. Mr. Dudley has gathered from 
various fields and Church leaders an interesting collection of data 
which prove that there is a “growing edge” in the life of the Church. 
As proof, he lists the following: 


I. Group movements—the “blood line.” Younger Churches 
are growing through families, tribes, villages and castes. 
The social solidarity of peoples is a help in passing on the 
Gospel from group to group and person to person. 


II. Lay evangelism or voluntary witness. The best way to win 
another is to sit where he sits. Farmers bring farmers, and 
factory workers bring fellow-workers. 


III. Powerful influence of individuals. One strong man, or 
woman, plays as important part in establishing the Christian 
movement. 


IV. Work in rural areas. Rural people are open to the Gospel 
because they are unaffected by secularizing influences. 


V. Primitive peoples. Christianity appeals to those caught in 
the grip of animism, low caste status, and spirit worship, 
but it has difficulty with Moslems, philosophically-minded 
Hindus, and people of wealth and education. 
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VI. Withdrawal of missionaries. Where outside missionaries 
have withdrawn, local Christians have been stimulated to 
personal initiative. 

VII. Self-support. Self-support is desirable and it strengthens the 

work. 

Mr. Dudley thinks that we ought to rethink the place of institu- 
tions in mission work. We ought also to concentrate less in urban 
and more in rural centers. The withdrawal of missionaries from 
certain fields should prove to be helpful. Indigenous methods ought 
to be employed, even to the point of building Churches which are 
adapted to the locale, to rethinking theology until it is expressed in 
local language, to using local art forms, and even to conserving local 
social patterns. ‘The Christian thing to do, says Dr. Dudley, is to 
redeem rural life on a non-institutional basis. And self-support 
must be encouraged and local lay leadership developed. 








BOOK REVIEWS 


REVELATION AND THE MODERN WorLD, by Lionel S. Thornton. 339 pp. 

London, Dacre Press, 1951. 30s. 

Father Thornton is a member of the Community of the Resurrection in 
Mirfield, England. Having gained high academic honors at Cambridge 
in the field of theology, he worked in parishes before entering one of the 
Anglican monastic orders which concentrates upon the work of training 
men for the ministry. There his life has been spent in teaching and 
writing, and besides smaller volumes on the doctrine of the atonement 
and Richard Hooker, he has three large and important books to his credit. 
In 1928 The Incarnate Lord appeared, a book which attempted to in- 
terpret the doctrine of the incarnation in terms of the philosophy of 
organism which was especially associated at that time with the name of 
Alfred North Whitehead. It was a difficult book and it had only a 
limited appeal, but no less an authority than Professor Leonard Hodgson 
has since acclaimed it as “the greatest theological work that has appeared 
in my lifetime.” In 1942 The Common Life in the Body of Christ 
appeared, a book which I had the pleasure of reviewing in one of the 
earliest numbers of THEOoLocy Topay. This volume was very different 
in character from The Incarnate Lord, for whereas the earlier book had 
been dominantly an essay in philosophical theology, the second had moved 
over almost completely into the realm of Biblical theology. At certain 
points the author took pains to show that the themes handled in the 
second volume were vitally related to the general philosophical position 
developed in the first, but a complete drawing together of the two volumes 
was not attempted. Only recently has the third, integrating work begun 
to appear, and it is with the first volume of this that we shall be con- 
cerned in the remainder of this review. The whole work is to be in two 
volumes and is to receive the general title The Form of the Servant. 
The first part now available is entitled Revelation and the Modern World; 
the second part yet to appear will bear the title The Dominion of Christ. 
It is obviously not possible to give a comprehensive appraisal of Thorn- 
ton’s work until the final volume has appeared, but it is likely that the 
essential structure of his system can be discerned in this first volume, and 
we shall endeavor therefore to indicate what are its themes and its chief 
conclusions. 

I 


Father Thornton is concerned with nothing less than the whole Chris- 
tian revelation. If God has revealed himself to men (and unless we can 
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make that assumption all theology is a vain beating of the air), the great 
question arises: How is this revelation made? The very fact that we 
assume that a revelation has been made implies that the revelation has 
some content; a vague and misty insubstantiality could not be called 
revelation. But is this content expressed through some particular form? 
This is the leading concern of the book. How is the content of revelation 
connected with its outward form? It is a question which has often been 
by-passed or avoided but it is of crucial importance. Even if we hesitate 
to accept all that is involved in a hard and fast distinction between content 
and form, we must be prepared to offer some answer to the question how 
the revelation is given. It is one of the great merits of Father Thornton’s 
book that it refuses to rest content with any solution to this problem 
which does not take into account the whole structure of the world order 
within which the revelation was given. 

At the beginning of the second chapter the author makes clear what 
is the very center of his own faith. It is Christ as “the way, the truth, 
and the life.” “For Christian faith,” he says, “all revelation finds its 
center of gravity in the Christ. ‘This truth, moreover, must be under- 
stood both exclusively and inclusively. Nothing can be put forward in 
competition with the exclusive claim of Jesus to be ‘the way, the truth, 
and the life.’ But also, as the center of gravity he is the norm towards 
which all fragmentary revelations are orientated, the locus within which 
they can be and are included. In him also revelation comes to its full 
concreteness. God is known in his works, but principally in that response 
to his fatherly love of which man is capable and through which the plan 
of creation is vindicated and brought to fruition. This creaturely re- 
sponse to Divine Fatherhood was fulfilled by the incarnate Son in man’s 
proper form, that is, the Form of the Servant. By his filial act our Lord 
gave to us an unparalleled disclosure of the divine life; and by that same 
act he opened to all mankind a way of entering into the life of response 
which is his, that life in which alone God can be truly known, loved and 
adored.” All this seems relatively simple and straightforward. In Christ 
the “truth” of God’s revelation comes to fulfillment and concreteness; in 
him, too, the “life” of God is disclosed in an unparallelled way; in him 
the “way” of salvation, which consists in a wholehearted response to God, 
is opened up once for all. What more needs to be said? 

But the matter is not so simple as it first appears. As we have already 
pointed out, “the Christ” cannot be abstracted from his natural and 
historical environment and regarded in vacuo. The figure of the Christ 
in the New Testament cannot be separated from its surroundings or (to 
use another metaphor) divested of the raiment with which it is clothed. 
The Christ appears before us in flesh and blood, as fully related to his 
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natural environment, as partaking of the cultural heritage of Israel, as 
living at a particular time in history, as initiating a movement which was 
to become part of the ongoing history of mankind. Moreover a portrait 
of the career of the Christ is sketched in terms and language-forms taken 
from the Old Testament, its significant developments are related time 
and again to correspondences in the Old Testament, the theme of Christ 
as the fulfillment of the revelation of the Old Testament is never far 
away. But even this is not all. Israel cannot be abstracted from its 
natural and historical environment. Its culture cannot be isolated from 
the cultural forms surrounding it. Israel had a career in history and the 
record of that career borrows forms and images from the ancient cultures 
within which that career was pursued. Further, the Church which came 
into existence through Christ (whether launched for the first time or re- 
formed through him is not in question at this point) cannot be viewed 
apart from its cultural environment. ‘Thus the fact is that the acknowl- 
edgement of Christ as the center of gravity of all revelation can never 
dispense us from the wider necessity of asking how he brings all revelation 
to its fulfillment or how he is related to all those other forms and struc- 
tures of life apart from which he cannot be known at all. 


II 


These are the great problems with which Father Thornton is concerned. 
Nowhere, perhaps, does the problem find more acute expression than in 
the consideration of the place of the Old Testament in the economy of the 
divine revelation. This is a question which has troubled the Church 
from the time of the Apostle Paul down to the present day. In the 
second century there was a very strong urge to cut adrift from the Old 
Testament altogether and the urge has reappeared, albeit in subtler forms, 
during the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. Father Thornton is 
well aware of the problem. “If Christ is the fullness of truth,” he asks, 
“why should we concern ourselves at all with a less perfect revelation in 
the Old Testament?” And it is through his answer to this question that 
he has probably laid himself open to the most severe criticism in theologi- 
cal circles today. For he is not content to say that certain great ethical 
principles were revealed in the Old Testament, or that it is the revelation 
of the preparation of a people for the coming of its Messiah, or that it is 
the revelation of a salvation—history corresponding in certain important 
respects to the history of the Christ himself. Rather he contends that the 
very form of the Old Testament constitutes an essential part of what he 
calls “the organism of revelation.” If it be objected that many parts of 
the Old Testament seem to be on a low level of religious and even cultural 
development, Thornton answers that all this is involved in the divine 
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adoption of the form of the servant. We must be prepared to think 
constantly and consistently in terms of “total adjustment to environment.” 
This it is which bears witness to the “completeness of the divine con- 
descension.” It has been “an agonizing conflict in which the Creator 
wrestles with his fallen world in order to redeem it; a conflict like that of 
Peniel in which the divine wrestler emptied his own strength into the 
human wrestler, in which, as on Calvary, God suffered defeat in order 
that man might be victorious. God came down to the level of our 
trivialities in order that these same trivialities might be taken up into a 
context of surpassing significance. Such is the general character of revela- 
tion; and it carries this corollary, that nothing in Scripture is too trivial 
to be relevant [italics mine]. For all the crudeness and the strangeness 
of its varied detail are in some sense organic to the new world which 
Christ has made in himself.” 

This is one way in which the significance of the form of the Old Testa- 
ment is defended. But this is reinforced in the author’s mind by another 
consideration. It is not stated quite so explicitly as the other, and care 
must be taken therefore not to impute to Father Thornton doctrines 
which he does not actually hold. But he appears to have come to the 
conclusion that certain qualities of the Hebrew mind, showing themselves 
in the manner of their thinking, their speaking, and presumably their 
acting, made the Hebrew people peculiarly fitted to become the special 
organ of the divine revelation. He speaks in terms of future Biblical 
research paying particular attention to the sciences of mind such as 
anthropology and psychology. We must seek to find out more about the 
patterns of Hebrew thinking. In this way we shall discover their sig- 
nificance as a medium of revelation. ‘What has now become important 
is the function of the Hebrew mind as the channel of communication 
through which God spoke, the instrument through which the divine voice 
still speaks. To change the metaphor, the outward form of revelation 
received its shape, color and pattern from the Biblical writers. They 
wove the garment in which the theophany is clothed, apart from which it 
cannot be manifested. For without that external medium of presentation 
the revelation would simply disappear from our ken, as surely as in a 
modern scientific romance ‘the invisible man’ was no longer seen when 
he took off his clothes.” 

But is not this a pure reversal to that kind of fundamentalism which 
exists at the extreme edge of theological thought today? No, says Father 
Thornton, because it does not claim that the Old Testament or indeed 
the Bible can be regarded as the sole medium of revelation. It is a vital 
part of the organism of revelation, and its form therefore is neither 
trivial nor irrelevant. But it cannot be examined or its significance 
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evaluated apart from the wholeness of the organism of which it is a part. 
And this brings us to one of the major claims of the book, a claim which 
is woven into its texture throughout. It is that there are three funda- 
mental forms “under each one of which a process of growth and develop- 
ment is seen to be included within the revelation of God’s unchangeable 
perfection. The three fundamental forms are these: (1) the development 
of revealed religion in the story of Israel; (2) the earthly life of our Lord; 
(3) the growth of the Christian life in the body of Christ. The entire 
Biblical revelation is comprised within the unfolding of these three succes- 
sive stages. Moreover, all the three parts are strongly interlocked and 
richly overlapping, with a single pattern of divine wisdom running 
through the whole.” Yet even these forms are not to be isolated from 
their environment within the order of creation. So in another sense we 
might say that the three fundamental forms are creation, Scripture, and 
the Church. It being part of Father Thornton’s thesis that “‘form’’ can- 
not really be separated from “content” in revelation, it is only natural that 
no clear-cut distinction is made between creation, Scripture, and Church, 
on the one hand, and the religion of Israel, the incarnate Lord, and the 
life of the body of Christ, on the other. All, however, belong to the one 
organism of revelation, the organism in which the divine life has become 
embodied in servant-form and through which the divine life is finding its 
fulfillment in the reconciliation of all things to itself. 


Ill 


The initial reaction to Revelation and the Modern World has been 
almost extravagant. One reviewer gave it as his judgment that “it may 
well come to be recognized as the most important discussion of the founda- 
tions of Christian theology and of the relations between the Biblical 
revelation and the life and thought of man in their totality that has been 
undertaken in this century.” And he added (with perhaps a pardonable 
note of pride in the achievement of home industries at a time when 
British products have been lagging behind in the world market!) 
“Neither Brunner nor Niebuhr has achieved anything like its balance 
and comprehensiveness.” More recently, however, in two lengthy re- 
views, the Regius Professors at Oxford and Cambridge, while giving high 
praise to the magnitude of Thornton’s contribution to the understanding 
of the Christian faith, have tended to be sharply critical of certain parts 
of his exposition. 

Leonard Hodgson puts the matter vividly by saying that two strains 
of thought strive together in Thornton’s mind like the twins in Rebekah’s 
womb. According to the first, God’s revelation is given in his actions, 
including the inspiring of man to respond to his creative and redemptive 
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activity. Doctrinal statements then aim to express in words the sig- 
nificance of the divine action. According to the second, God’s revelation 
is given, not only in his actions which ‘‘we seek to understand and to 
expound in the thought-forms of our own cultures; it is given in forms of 
words from which it is to be extracted by studying the writer’s habits of 
thinking and writing.” (It being assumed, apparently, by Thornton that 
some special virtue inheres in the thought-forms of the ancient Hebrews 
and early Christian fathers.) Hodgson, however, will not agree that 
there is any necessity for this second, which he calls the Esau-strain, in 
Thornton’s thought. All that we need in the way of the inseparableness 
of content and form, he says, is given by the Jacob-strain and he con- 
cludes: ‘““With the revelation of God’s redemptive activity embodied in 
the history of the chosen people to which the Bible bears witness, with this 
continued in the history of the Christian Church, and with both set in 
the context of God’s creative and preservative activity as studied by the 
sciences and philosophy we have the material which, itself remaining one 
and the same, is seen in different lights and understood and described in 
different ways, by different ages and cultures.” 

There is point in Hodgson’s criticism, but I think it dismisses too easily 
the problem of the relation between content and form, with which 
Thornton is constantly trying to deal. If there are certain particular acts 
of God which constitute the form of revelation, how can we know any- 
thing of them except through the language-forms which bear witness to 
them. But these language-forms are dependent upon man’s whole under- 
standing of his universe. Are they then a matter of indifference? Will 
any forms of language serve to bear witness to the revelation of God? 
I think Thornton goes too far in claiming that “nothing in Scripture is 
too trivial to be relevant,” but I cannot escape the feeling that in his 
struggle to guard certain particular language-forms as being necessary 
media of revelation, he is contending for something which is vitally im- 
portant. His solution may not be right; that he is asking the right 
questions, I have little doubt. 

Michael Ramsey emphasizes what we have already suggested—that it 
is impossible to study revelation in vacuo. ‘We have to study those 
cultures of the Biblical world which the divine Word mastered by lowly 
submission to them. And (here we touch Thornton’s main thesis) the 
divine Word neither assumed those cultures temporally as garments to 
be flung aside nor passed through them as a train passing through varieties 
of scenery but took them upon himself so as to make them—wonderfully 
transformed—a part of the organ of revelation.” With this exposition of 
this general thesis Ramsey is in cordial sympathy. But he has three 
final criticisms to offer. In the first place, he fears that in the justified 
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desire to relate the Christian faith to the structure of the universe and the 
forms of human life there may have been some clouding of the ethical 
emphasis which plays so large a part in the message of the Bible, 
Secondly, he fears that in the understandable desire to emphasize the 
corporateness of all personal existence there may have been a failure to 
give sufficient attention to the individuality of the act of faith through 
which a man stands justified in the presence of God. And thirdly, he 
fears that in Thornton’s emphasis upon the universe as continuous organic 
process he may have failed “to do full justice to the eschatological and, 
indeed, the catastrophic elements in the New Testament.” 


IV 


All of Ramsey’s points seem to me to be well taken and I should like to 
expand them a little as I bring this review to a close. It is all too easy 
in criticizing a book to fasten upon certain sections or statements and to 
use them unfairly as if they represented the book as a whole. But I can 
hardly regard it as other than significant that if one seeks to gather 
together the key words representing dominant ideas which are scattered 
throughout the book this is the list which one obtains: order, process, 
organism, wholeness, analogy, proportion, unity, extension, repetition, 
recapitulation, interpenetration, compresence, interdependence, coinher- 
ence, co-operation, growth, representation, fulfillment. Now that all 
these are important concepts worthy of careful analysis and investigation 
few would deny. But it is possible to construct another list of key words, 
representing ideas which also hold a vitally important place in the world 
of today but these one either looks for in vain or discovers only in a 
passing reference. Such a list is: communication, conflict, resolution, 
metaphor, division, contrast, paradox, divergence, revolution, crisis, 
end, dialectic, anti-thesis, covenant, meeting, inter-relationship, recon- 
ciliation. As will be seen at once, the first list is applicable mainly 
to the world of nature and to the common life of social groups. The 
second is related to the world of history and to the creative encounters of 
significant individuals. In the first area the social scientist, the biologist, 
and even the physicist will feel relatively at home; in the second area it 
is the historian, the dramatist, and even the novelist who will feel them- 
selves on familiar ground. Thus our main criticism of Father Thornton's 
theology is, not that it is rigid, not that it is narrow, certainly not that 
it is false, but that it is gravely one-sided, that it is far too heavily weighted 
in one direction. I recognize that there is another volume still to come 
and that the final paragraph of this the first volume does give a hint of 
the supreme importance of relationships between persons. But I am 
inclined to wonder whether it is even possible now to redress the balance 
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and give full weight to this other vast area of human experience. Without 
it, however, I am convinced that no fully satisfying interpretation of 
revelation can be given. 

The second main thought which constantly recurs as one peruses this 
volume is that there is comparatively little mention of the whole grim 
tragedy of the world’s sin. It is true that there are references to the Fall 
and to the “power of evil” and to the “blight of sin.” But in this con- 
nection the key words describing the consequences of sin are distortion, 
disharmony, disunity, disparity, and, above all, dispersiveness. As a su- 
preme example of sin we find: “The breaking up of Christendom into 
a number of competing traditions is primarily a product of sin’s destruc- 
tive efforts; and the age-long processes which led to this result and per- 
petuated it are the evidences of the power of evil at work in Christian 
history.” The corollary of such a view of sin is that salvation consists 
primarily in the restoration of wholeness. “The individual finds that 
wholeness wherein salvation consists by conforming himself to the laws 
of the organic whole to which he now belongs.” The key-word describ- 
ing the process of redemption from the power of sin is recapitulation, a 
word which has become famous in the history of Christian thought by 
reason of its use by the Church father, Irenaeus. (A considerable section 
of Revelation and the Modern World is devoted to a consideration of the 
theology of Irenaeus.) In this process of recapitulation, the blight which 
descended upon the old creation, leaving nothing precisely as God in- 
tended it to be, is being removed and the new creation is coming into 
being as all things are returning to their unity in Christ. Part of this 
process of re-creation is the removal of the spiritual blindness from the 
eyes of men and their reincorporation into the organic whole to which 
they properly belong. 

All this is worked out with immense care and learning, and it is a view 
of things which Reformed theology in particular needs badly to take into 
account. But one is still left asking: Where is the Biblical emphasis upon 
man’s revolt and rebellion and rejection of the divine love? Where is 
the inquiry into the tragic broken-ness of human relationships and into 
the conflicts which tear the world asunder? Where is the recognition 
of the danger that man will all too easily settle down into false unities 
and demonic integrations? Where is the New Testament emphasis upon 
convenant-relationship and justification by faith and reconciliation in 
Christ? In the magnificent exposition of “process” what place is there 
for “crisis,” for “‘once-for-all-ness”? I do not believe that these ideas are 
mutually exclusive but again no fully satisfactory interpretation of the 
Gospel seems to me possible without due emphasis being given to both 
of these realms of concepts. 
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I have scarcely begun to disclose the wealth of material which this book 
contains. Indeed it is impossible in a single review to summarize the 
closely-knit argument of more than three hundred pages. To me it 
seems clear that Father Thornton has, through his various books, given 
the most impressive exposition of the theology which underlies non. 
Roman Catholicism in this century. Moreover, it also seems to me that 
he has made a more striking attempt to come to grips with the new 
conceptions of modern science than has any other theologian of our 
time. For these reasons it is of great importance that Reformed theologi- 
ans should pay most careful attention to his work. They may not agree 
with him, they may find much of his terminology unfamiliar, but they 
will neglect at their peril the great areas of human experience with which 
he is seeking to deal. 

F. W. DILLISTONE 
Episcopal Theological School 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


THE DoctrRINE OF THE ATONEMENT, by Leonard Hodgson. 159 pp. New 

York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1951. $2.50. 

The English, said Loisy, are intarissable on the subject of the atone. 
ment. In a survey published two or three years ago the late Principal 
Hywel Hughes enumerated no fewer than forty-one contributions to the 
doctrine which have appeared in Britain since McLeod Campbell inau- 
gurated the modern phase of the discussion almost a century ago. Pro- 
fessor Leonard Hodgson of Oxford has now added the forty-second in this 
volume, which contains the Hale Lectures, delivered by him at Seabury: 
Western Theological Seminary, Evanston, Illinois, in 1950. 

Dr. Hodgson’s interpretation of this central doctrine is informed by 
two related concerns, the ‘need to maintain at the heart of the doctrine 
of the atonement the message of an objective achievement wrought once 
for all by God in the history of this world” (pp. 149 f.), and a determina 
tion to view the work of Christ in a cosmic setting as “the action taken 
by God in the history of this world in order to rescue His creation from 
the evil with which it had become infected” (p. 17). The old conception 
that the essence of the atonement consists in the offer of salvation to 
penitent sinners (with the corresponding conception of the Church as the 
society within which this offer is secured to its members) is ascribed to 
the ingrained self-interest of human nature and is emphatically repudia 
ted. Sin is “the hard core” of the problem of evil, but not the whole 
of it; evil exists also in the forms of ignorance, ugliness, and suffering. 
And while God's decisive action struck directly at sin, its ultimate ob- 
jective is the purging of his creation from all evil. 
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Dr. Hodgson bases his interpretation of the atonement on an analysis 
of the meaning of punishment and forgiveness. Punishment he regards 
as essentially vindicative and retributive; it is the means whereby a 
community disowns the action of an offending member, and it must 
inevitably be painful. The doctrine of the divine punishment of sin is 
necessary; for it is the only way by which God can maintain his own 
goodness and at the same time respect the freedom which he has given 
to his creatures. Forgiveness he explains as the taking of the pain 
caused by injury in such a way as to arrest its power of producing further 
evil and to make it the raw material of goodness. Thus he argues that 
by the way in which Christ voluntarily accepted the pain which is due 
to sin he revealed the divine forgiveness. He did not abrogate the law 
that sin produces pain, but “He embraced that self-punishment which 
combines the activities of punishing and forgiving” (p. 7). 

The author seeks to avoid the difficulties associated with the traditional 
form of the “penal” theory by insisting that in Jesus Christ Punisher and 
Punished are one. The argument, however, seems to involve a somewhat 
equivocal use of the idea of pain. While it is true that a community must 
suffer pain in the fulfilment of its duty to forgive as well as to punish an 
erring member, it is doubtful if this pain can be construed as a voluntary 
sharing in the punishment (p. 66). It may well be more painful than 
the pain of him who endures the punishment, but surely it is different in 
kind. Granted, then, that by his entrance upon the experience of life 
as a man God incarnate accepted the pain which sin produces, it is 
another thing to say that his pains were penal. I do not think that Dr. 
Hodgson has really succeeded in getting round the objections to any penal 
view of the sufferings of Christ which were expressed by McLeod Camp- 
bell and Moberly. 

This is the one weak spot in an extremely impressive argument, which 
is developed with great cogency and stated with admirable clarity and 
precision. Dr. Hodgson has always striven to exhibit what he once 
called “the organic wholeness of the Christian faith,” and one of the most 
valuable features of the present work is the manner in which he presents 
the atonement in the context of creation and in relation to the continuing 


life of Christ in his Church. GeEorcE S. HENDRY 


Princeton Theological Seminary 
Princeton, New Jersey 


JupaismM AND MopEern Man, by Will Herberg. 313 pp. New York, 
Farrar, Straus and Young. $4.00. 
It is especially worth noting the position from which Will Herberg sets 
out to make explicit “what I take to be the truth about my religious 
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existence,” “the religious affirmation embodied in the biblical-rabbinic 
tradition” (p. ix). He was reared as a secular Jew. He has given life- 
long service to the labor movement (he is still engaged in research and 
education with the I.L.G.W.U.), and in reaction from purely secular 
socialism set himself to the study of the Hebraic-Christian tradition, in 
which he has found resources not only for the understanding of the social 
problem, but for the interpretation of man’s total situation in terms of 
sin and redemption. He stands in the succession of Franz Rosenzweig 
in declaring Jesus of Nazareth to be Messiah to the Gentiles, and in hold- 
ing Judaism and Christianity to be complementary parts of the same 
Covenant community. The influence of Rosenzweig and Buber is ap- 
parent in this book, but he writes always in competent familiarity with 
Christian theology, the impact of Reinhold Niebuhr’s teaching and of 
Christian existentialism being very apparent. It is not misleading to 
say that he writes and teaches—and he has been teaching with conspicuous 
influence across America, especially in the eastern universities—as a man 
who stands on the frontier of the Jewish and Christian communities. 
Whether or not his position is ultimately viable—and this reviewer be- 
lieves that it is not—it can be defended with considerable cogency and with 
a surprising support in Jewish tradition, and, while an honest man can 
hold it, it is immensely fruitful. 

The refreshing thing about Judaism and Modern Man is the exhilara- 
tion with which this man, who has made his own the tradition of western 
philosophy, turns to the Biblical world and the mastery which the Biblical 
categories give him over the issues which torment contemporary men. 
He sets himself first to an ‘“‘existentialist’’ analysis of the plight of modern 
man. The material here is familiar enough, but the treatment is un- 
usually incisive. He states the inevitable questions about truth, about 
security, about meaning and value, but drives behind the contemporary 
form of these to “the questions behind the questions.” He then enlists 
the Biblical witness as a resource for interpreting first the situation of man 
as man, and then the problems of history and society. These sections 
show the kind of pedagogic mastery which has equipped Herberg to 
achieve more solid religious results in a shorter time than almost any 
contemporary visitor to the American campus. They have a persuasive- 
ness and a freshness which is a revelation even if one is reasonably familiar 
with the best spokesmen of the Biblical revival. 

This reviewer is congenitally suspicious of any discussion which starts 
with a diagnosis—even an “existentialist” diagnosis—of the human predica- 
ment, and then proceeds to offer a Biblical prescription for the healing 
of human and social ills. For in this sequence almost inevitably the form 
of the question determines the shape of the answer, and the Biblical wit- 
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ness is not to be contained in an existentialist frame, any more than it 
could be ‘“‘contained”’ in idealist or any other philosophy. But here the 
Biblical categories are interpreted without dilution or corrosion; in par- 
ticular, redemption, Messianism, and the thorough-going eschatology 
which refuses to see history as a problem-solving process, but sees it rather 
as part of the problem, and the object of redemption. 

The final section on ““The Mystery of Israel’’ treats of the character of 
Scripture as revelation, and accepts enthusiastically the scandal of Hebrew 
particularity and the events to which Scripture bears witness as in a 
peculiar sense Heilsgeschichte, redemptive history. 


“It is history for the world: indeed, in a sense, it is history of the world 
—the ‘true history of the world,’ Buber calls it. If this history is Israel- 
centered, as of course it is, this is because at the very heart of Hebraic 
religion is the conviction that, in a special and unique way, Israel is God’s 
instrument for the redemption of the world. Mankind is the ultimate 
concern of the redemptive history, and to that extent everything that 
relates to Israel, however large it may loom in Scripture and the rabbinic 
writings, is entirely subsidiary. The redemptive history of Israel is 
history for the world because it is through this history that the world is 
to be redeemed” (p. 262). 

And just how seriously Scripture is taken here, without any suggestion 
of literalism, is indicated on p. 248: 


“Everything is directed towards that goal of redemption; even the 
genealogies, if properly understood, have that significance.” 

This is radical Biblicism, but at every point the “uncompromising 
affirmation of the redemptive history of Israel as the ultimate context of 
existence’’ (p. 309) is made in full awareness of the objections that may be 
offered by modern scientific philosophies and by other religious tradi- 
tions, and in full appreciation of their value. 

One may speculate that this manifesto of Biblical Hebraism may cause 
not a little creative turmoil in contemporary, and especially in liberal, 
Judaism. Perhaps even more significantly, it may open new possibilities 
for a traffic in Biblical and theological knowledge between the Christian 
and Jewish communities, to their mutual enrichment and growth in grace. 
If it can be put within the reach of philosophers and social scientists, they 
will find that it touches nothing that it does not illumine. 

The book is somewhat disfigured by misprints, but these are minor 
blemishes on a very masterly and possibly a momentous piece of work. 


ALEXANDER MILLER 


Stanford University 
Stanford, California 
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DEMOCRACY AND THE CHURCHES, by James Hastings Nichols. 298 pp. 

Philadelphia, The Westminster Press, 1951. $4.50. 

The contention of this book is that democracy is primarily the work 
of Puritan Protestantism. Democracy is taken to mean faith in a funda- 
mental moral order, the concrete applications of which are to be de. 
termined in the course of free discussion on the assumption that individual 
insights need to be shared, corrected, and appropriated by the group. 
This concept of society emerged particularly in the Reformed tradition. 
Initial Calvinism preferred indeed aristocracy tempered by democracy 
and did not favor universal sufferage. The democratic method was 
restricted to the membership of the holy community, but there it was 
exercised without regard to social or intellectual status. In the seven- 
teenth century theocratic Calvinism was modified in the direction of 
Anabaptist ideals and came to endorse the principle of the separation of 
Church and state and the relinquishment of coercion in favor of persua- 
sion. 

In the meantime the Roman Catholic Church, long since hierarchically 
organized, manifested a persistent tendency to support authoritarian 
regimes whether monarchist or fascist. The papacy suppressed successive 
popular revolutions and engaged in constant machinations in favor of 
totalitarian governments. Concordats and blessings were available for 
Mussolini and Franco and even for Hitler, so long as certain demands of 
the Church were met. If democracy was condoned it was only with the 
intent of manipulating the masses in order to deprive them of their 
liberties. The result of this policy was the alienation of large sections of 
the population who moved not into the ranks of Puritan democracy but 
rather of Marxian anti-Christian socialism and communism. 

In democratic countries the Catholic masses have often taken on a 
protective coloration. They talk the language of democracy and for the 
most part believe it. The Roman Catholic Church has been content to 
leave them in ignorance so long as nothing crucial has been at stake. Al 
Smith, when he affirmed his democratic faith, went without rebuke. The 
Church does not feel it incumbent upon her to enlighten those who may 
be saved by their invincible ignorance, unless some other goal is thereby 
jeopardized. If Al Smith had been elected to the presidency of the 
United States, his confessor might then have felt it necessary to disillusion 
him with regard to the democratic faith. In recent years in the United 
States as well as throughout the world the Roman Church has been more 
open with regard to anti-democratic pretensions. 

This book is exceedingly well-informed and obviously stimulating and 
provocative. The main question with which it leaves one is whether the 
Roman Catholic constituency in the United States, still presumably com- 
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mitted to democratic ideals, can swing the Vatican or whether the reverse 
may be true. In the meantime the moral is sound that the Churches 
of Puritan tradition must suffer themselves to be seduced neither by the 
totalitarianism of the Church of Rome nor the totalitarianism of the 


i ictatorships. 
Marxian d P RoLAND H. BAINTON 


Yale University Divinity School 
New Haven, Connecticut 


THE FALL OF JERUSALEM AND THE CHRISTIAN CuHurcH, by S. G. F. 

Brandon. 284 pp. London, S. P. C. K., 1951. 30s. 

It is a singular fact that in the New Testament, in which we find some 
documents written at the end of the first century and the beginning of 
the second, there is no unveiled reference to the fall of Jerusalem, an 
event which must have provided clear proof of the reliability of Jesus’ 
prophecies of the destruction of the temple. Early Christianity offers 
other singular facts; among them we may mention the continuance of 
Jewish Christianity after A.D. 70. 

Dr. Brandon’s book is intended to show that the fall of Jerusalem 
actually had a profound effect on early Christian life and literature. It 
increased the diminishing influence of the apostle Paul, confirmed the 
universal nature of Christianity, and produced the Gospels of Mark, 
Matthew, and Luke. The author analyzes the conflicts between Jewish 
and gentile Christians before 70, the close bond between Jewish Christian- 
ity and the authorities in Jerusalem, and the succession of crises which 
apparently arose among the gentile Christians after Paul’s departure for 
Rome. He describes the fall of Jerusalem and the (temporary) collapse 
of Jewish Christianity in clear detail. 

These analyses occupy two-thirds of the book, and make up its most 
valuable sections. In the last third Dr. Brandon turns to hypothesis in 
order to project the earlier lines onto the later canvas—admittedly almost 
blank since so little is known about Christianity in the last third of the 
first century. The basic question to be raised here is whether one can 
recover historical facts or even attain probabilities by using such pro- 
jections. 

According to Brandon, the Gospel of Mark is “the first reaction of a 
gentile church, probably that of Rome,” to the fall of Jerusalem. This 
hypothesis is ingeniously worked out, but one must remember that there 
were probably a good many other reasons for the composition of the 
Gospel, including such simple reasons as the deaths of some of the early 
witnesses to the tradition. 

The two volumes of Luke-Acts are intended to rehabilitate the memory 
of Paul, at the same time idealizing his relations with the Jerusalem 
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Church and smoothing over his conflict with it. This explanation is al. 
most certainly correct, but again it is only one of the purposes of the two 
volumes; cf. B. S. Easton, The Purpose of Acts (London, 1936), and M. 
Dibelius, Die Reden der Apostelgeschichte und die antike Geschichts. 
schreibung (Sitzungsber. Heidelberg, Phil.-hist. KI. 1949). 

The Gospel of Matthew comes from Alexandria and originates in a 
Jewish-Christian community. This hypothesis is untenable. The claims 
of Antioch have not been undermined either by Brandon or by G. B. 
Kilpatrick (The Origins of the Gospel According to St. Matthew, Oxford, 
1946), and the framework of Matthew is certainly gentile and universalist, 
whatever its sources may be. 

Brandon’s hypotheses are either exaggerations of tenable views or 
actually wrong. The merit of his book does not (obviously) lie in them. 
It lies in his careful analysis of historical fact, analysis which must always 
precede reconstructions of early Christian faith or practice. 


RosBeErT M. GRANT 


University of the South 
Sewanee, Tennessee 


THE Wincs oF Faitu, by H. V. Martin. 131 pp. New York, Philosoph- 
ical Library, 1951. $2.75. 

We have in this book another attempt to tempt the reader to turn to 
Kierkegaard as one of the exciting options of our time. The Wings of 
Faith cannot be considered as an introduction in the ordinary sense of 
the word, for the author organizes most of Kierkegaard’s thought around 
the specific problem of faith. He allows himself the right the systematize 
and to omit material that does not, as he sees it, come directly to bear upon 
the subject. Neither can the book be considered as criticism since it is 
written in order to push the reader into Kierkegaard’s frame of reference. 

The author begins by discussing the problem of faith from the perspec- 
tive of the various historical views of faith emanating out of eighteenth 
and nineteenth century Germany. Aquinas is also discussed. This is 
a very useful chapter since it clarifies the background in order that the 
reader may be prepared to understand the originality of Kierkegaard. 

In the second chapter on “The Problem of Faith” the author begins to 
show the rationale of Kierkegaard’s attack upon traditional, rationalistic, 
and idealistic notions of faith. The categories of time and eternity, 
existence, and Religiousness A and B come under discussion as the author 
shows that Kiekegaard was really struggling for a theory of knowledge 
that was neither scientific nor philosophical but theological. 

In the chapter on “The Object of Christian Faith” we are led into 
Kierkegaard’s theory of the Incarnation as the paradoxical ground of 
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man’s knowledge of God. The author shows why Kierkegaard seems to 
be so little concerned with the Jesus of history. Christ is the revelation 
of God in time, the bearer of the paradox and the sign of contradiction. 
To analyze him merely historically is to deny the claim of faith that he 
has elicited from the New Testament. Christ must be understood as 
paradox and by faith if the Christian doctrine of revelation is to cor- 
respond to the idea of divine transcendence. Although this means that 
we cannot comprehend Christ with our intelligence, we can understand 
with our intelligence why this is impossible. This section should help 
the reader to understand that the existentialist basis of Kierkegaard’s 
thought does not mean simply subjectivism. In the concluding chapters 
the author draws the analysis together by describing the nature of the 
Christian faith and the life of the Christian in faith. 

The weakness of this book is that it is too incomplete to serve as an 
introduction. Almost nothing is said about Kierkegaard’s life. Nothing 
at all is said which would help anyone to understand the relation between 
Kierkegaard’s literary method and his thought. Furthermore, I am not 
at all sure that Kierkegaard’s ideas make much of an impact since the 
author chooses to paraphrase rather than to cite some of the richer 
quotations which are available. No single writing of Kierkegaard’s is 
discussed so that one can see the measure and development of Kier- 
kegaard’s thought on any problem. In the second place, this book will 
not make much of a contribution to those who have read Kierkegaard 
and who therefore understand something of his thought. The author, 
who obviously knows Kierkegaard, has not given us the kind of re- 
sponsible criticism which would illuminate the inner problems which 
activated the mind of Kierkegaard. The book is largely an exposition 
of the ideas in Kierkegaard which happen to appeal to the author. 
Throughout the book one has the feeling that Kierkegaard is being used 
rather than interpreted. If this is true, it is not deliberate but due to the 
fact that the writer does not understand the peril of systematizing the 


mind of his subject. 
J FrED DENBEAUX 


Wellesley College 
Wellesley, Massachusetts 


Tue TRAVAIL OF ReEticious Liserty; NINE BioGRAPHICAL STUDIES, by 
Roland H. Bainton. 272 pp. Philadelphia, Westminster Press, 1951. 
$4.00. 

These nine chapters represent the essence of a series of lectures Roland 
Bainton gave for the James Sprunt Foundation at Union Theological 
Seminary, Richmond, Virginia. That their topic is most timely needs 
hardly any elaboration, but the author disciplines his well-known interest 
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in the question to making it a strictly historical study of intolerance and 
persecution in the past, allowing himself some reflections on our modern 
situation only in the programmatic preface and a concluding chapter. 

Prerequisites for persecution include the belief that the persecutor 
thinks he is right; that the issue at hand is important, and, finally, that 
coercion will be effective. ‘Torquemada’s frame of mind and his strategies 
answer these conditions perfectly. The chapter dealing with him pre- 
sents in somber colors a rich array of facts that convey the weird marriage 
of a cruel and pervertedly scrupulous psychology with the totalitarian 
powers of Church and State for which he has become the archetypal 
symbol. 

But Bainton deals also with Protestant theories of persecution and its 
techniques. Luther sought to limit persecution to blasphemy, but just 
as Calvin’s theocratic thinking differed from Luther’s attitudes in so many 
other regards, he considered immediate punitive action part of God's 
providential plan when not only blasphemy but also heresy seemed to 
demand such “action.” 

The book then deals with truly sovereign handling of detail (without 
losing itself in its array) with Sebastian Castellio, David Joris, and Bern- 
ardino Ochino, three Protestant dissenters. Castellio’s rational subjec- 
tivism made him a distant forerunner of modern liberalism. Joris's 
prevailingly mystical approach marked him as one equally unacceptable 
to the Protestantism of his time. Ochino, the former Italian superior 
of the Capuchines and a Protestant Savonarola, is one of the most in- 
teresting figures in the controversies of the 16th century. The personal- 
ities of Calvin and Castellio are part of his dramatic life and restless 
migrations in body and spirit. 

The three concluding chapters are devoted to John Milton, Roger Wil- 
liams, and John Locke. Milton, the man with an irresistible esthetic 
urge for poetic creation, found himself enveloped in the vicissitudes of 
the English revolution and came to regard the masses as dangerous, as 
was Luther’s fate under different conditions. But he retained his faith 
in liberty as an attribute of true personal aristocracy of the spirit. Roger 
Williams’ role in the separation of State and Church is documented with 
interesting passages from his writings. Locke’s brief biography stresses 
such highlights of his thinking as are apt to be less conspicuous in an 
ordinary philosophical treatment of the philosopher. 

The book is a rather concentrated study containing great wealth of 
material. The general reader will undoubtedly benefit from its fairly 
popular treatment, but the historically and theologically prepared student 
will cherish it even more as a well integrated work of special value in the 


controversies of our age. 
8 WILLIAM HUuUBBEN 





George School, Pa. 
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EXPERIMENTS OF SPIRITUAL LIFE AND HEALTH, by Roger Williams, edited 
by Winthrop S. Hudson. 103 pp. Philadelphia, Westminster Press, 
1951. $2.00. 

We certainly need today the refreshment and support offered by the 
story of pioneers who dedicated themselves to the ever-exciting Christian 
adventure. The need is surprisingly met by this sympathetic and 
scholarly edition of a little-known work by Roger Williams. Mr. Hudson 
explains in his careful introduction the exact degree to which he has 
modernized the style, and while a meticulous scholar may feel some regret at 
losing the full original flavor, simple readers desiring contact with Williams 
will welcome the rejection of what is archaic and will enjoy the plain honesty 
and earnestness that have no date. The book was written for Williams’ 
beloved invalid wife, under unique conditions which he reports to Lady 
Vane to whom it is dedicated: “It was penned and writ in the thickest of 
the naked Indians of America, in their very wild houses and by their 
barbarious fires, when the Lord pleased in this last year . . . to dispose of 
my abode and travel among them.” Quite a contrast to the conditions of 
contemplative calm in some monastic community which are the back- 
ground of most mystical works! For Williams wrote in the full activity 
of his great adventure, which was to defend the Indians as rightful owners 
of America against all invaders from the European, especially the British, 
world. What opposition, even what persecution he met from those 
English Congregationalists, also pioneers whom we honor, who claimed 
to be still members of the distant English Church! We ought to re- 
member Roger Williams a bit ruefully whenever we go to Providence. 

The point of his little book, with all its call to keen Christian self-anal- 
ysis, is that it is so practical. ‘‘Health” is really the key-word in the title, 
and he tells us joyfully that the outstanding gift Christianity offers us is 
Wonder. Here is the first “mark” of Christian faith: “God’s children 
ought to walk in constant amazedness of spirit as to God, His nature and 
His works.” ‘The little book, with all its call to keen self-analysis, vibrates 
with adoring joy. That is because Williams is so dedicated to exciting 
Christian adventure; how scornfully he speaks of the “cold societies,” 
evidently represented for him by the Churches of his day! He loves to 
report the Christian soul’s “delightful privacy with God.” He is relent- 
less in his summons to self-examination as well as to action, but he is 
free from any touch of the self-centered introspection which sometimes 
rouses restlessness in the reader of the great mystics like Tauler or Ruys- 
broeck. Mr. Hudson rightly calls him “tough-minded”; perhaps it is 
Not irreverent to say that one of the chief gifts Christianity offers him is 
excitement. The whole book presses toward action. It is old-fashioned. 
Its culture is confined to intimacy with the Bible, especially the Old 
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Testament, such as one seldom encounters now-a-days. But it may well 
be put on one’s bookshelf beside the Theologia Germanica and The 
Cloud of Unknowing; and the plain Christian may find relief in its whole. 
some sanity. Its summons to Christian adventure often reminds us in 
an amusing way of present problems, racial and political. Our thanks 
are due to Mr. Hudson for giving it to us. Roger Williams was a baffling 
and erratic person as judged by the Church of his day, but there was both 
a permanent and a prophetic note in his writing. 









Vina D. ScuppER 





Wellesley, Massachusetts 
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CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE OF Gob, by J. Harry Cotton. 

The Macmillan Company, 1951. $2.75. 

This book might be characterized as the author’s gleanings from a wide 
and persistent study of recent and contemporary religious thought. Dr. 
Cotton shows himself to be a careful interpreter as well as a wide reader 
of both philosophy and theology. His own ideas are worked out in 
reference to the viewpoints and ideas which he sets forth and interprets. 
Indeed, one of the most interesting aspects of the book is what appears to 
be the sequence and development of the author’s interest from Royce to 
what might be called a critical and guarded affirmation of neo-orthodoxy. 

After an initial chapter, we begin with Royce’s distinction between 
internal and external aspects of knowledge. Then we move on toa 
statement of natural theology with its arguments for the existence for 
God, and a critique of them which blends Kant and neo-orthodoxy. Next 
comes a Critical discussion of what the author calls “the experience phi- 
losophy,” that is, the so-called empirical theology of D. C. Macintosh, 
Wieman, and others. From there we move on to a statement of the 
rebirth of Protestant theology in Barth and of Catholic theology in 
Maritain. 

The author’s own affirmative position begins to emerge with the 
chapter entitled, “Our Knowledge of Persons.” This knowledge is held 
to be different in kind from, and irreducible to objective, scientific 
knowledge. It is an “I-Thou” knowledge in contrast to “I-It” knowledge. 
Upon such assumptions the author proceeds to a discussion of revelation 
and faith, which are regarded as aspects of man’s encounter with God, 
as that encounter is set forth in the Bible. This encounter of man with 
God is the primary datum of religion. But while it “‘precedes’’ reason, 
the services of reason are required both for the intelligible expression 
of faith as well as for its defense against attack from hostile viewpoints. 

The thread of continuity which extends through these varied chapters 
is well stated in the book’s title. What the author seeks from Royce to 
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Barth, and from D. C. Macintosh to Maritain, Tillich, and Niebuhr, is an 
adequate account of Christian knowledge of God, adequate both to the 
great assumptions of Christian faith, and to its articulation in contem- 
porary American culture. The great shift of emphasis and the enor- 
mously creative developments of the past two decades of religious thought 
are mirrored in this book. One follows the development of contempo- 
rary religious thought—and one suspects, the development of the author’s 
own viewpoint and convictions—from Royce to Niebuhr and Brunner. 
Cotton’s present position seems to be a careful and critical acceptance 
of Protestant neo-orthodoxy. (I hate the word, but I can find no suitable 
substitute.) His emphasis is upon bringing the Biblical assumptions of 
the new theology into touch with contemporary culture. 

If there is a criticism of this stimulating volume, it is that so many 
writers and viewpoints are presented in succession that the reader may 
well have difficulty in following the development of the author’s thought. 
Again, Dr. Cotton shows that he is both preacher and philosopher. Phil- 
osophic arguments are interspersed with passages reflecting a homiletic 
habit of mind. But this is hardly a criticism, for surely there is a double 
need for philosophers who have Christian faith, and for preachers of 
philosophic breadth and imagination. 

Joun A. HuTCHISON 
Williams College 
Williamstown, Massachusetts 


THE CHRISTIAN CHALLENGE TO PHILosopHy, by W. H. V. Reade. 195 
pp. London, S.P.C.K., 1951. 13s. 6d. 

This volume is the distillation of a lifetime of discriminating reflection 
upon the Christian religion in its relations with philosophic and scientific 
thought from ancient to modern times. For its appearance in print, we 
are evidently indebted to the devotion of Mr. Cyril Bailey to his friend, 
the author, William H. V. Reade. A Fellow of Keble College, Oxford, 
and a tutor in philosophy, William Reade died in 1943, having retired 
from Keble in 1937. 

The book does not readily fall into classification. If the sum of its 
twelve chapters has a familiar genre, probably it most nearly belongs to 
the sphere of philosophical theology. The method, however, is one of 
commentary upon salient issues pertaining to the contest between Chris- 
tian philosophy and prevailing philosophic and scientific thought from 
the pagan background to the present day with its reign of science and 
“modern ideologies.” ‘The book has many, not one central thesis; but 
there is a pervasive theme which, for brevity, is best stated in the author's 
own words: “The only Christian philosophy . . . is the Christian re- 
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ligion, and this implies two things, superficially incompatible: first, that 
the Christian Church does not require for the support of its faith, any 
philosophical system or theory of secular origin; secondly, that its faith 
does undoubtedly determine its general attitude towards every manifesta- 
tion of human reason, philosophic or scientific” (p. 125). 

This statement does not reflect on Reade’s part an antimetaphysical 
standpoint of the Kantian sort or a “neo-orthodox” subordination of 
reason to revelation. It does reflect the author’s judgment that Christi- 
anity constitutes a unique interpretation of experience and a reasonable 
world view. In being “reasonable,” Christianity offers a challenge to the 
sufficiency of philosophy (p. 116). But as a genuine “challenge,” it 
cannot appeal to some unimpeachable “authority” which is inaccessible 
to any form of reasonable accreditation. It is at this point that Reade 
makes his most substantial contribution. First, he shows that no special 
operation of reason, namely, scientific method, can usurp to itself “the 
sole possession of truth.” Secondly, he shows that, as we approach closer 
to the “heart of reality,” the quest for certainty has diminishing relevance, 
demonstration is impossible, and truth becomes a matter of “‘interpre- 
tation.” Therefore, the conception of reason must be broadened. 

Whether or not one is satisfied with Read’s treatment of the faith- 
reason problem—and there is evidence that the category of revelation, as 
well as that of faith, is imperfectly conceived and treated—the merits of 
the book lie elsewhere. It is the perceptive and dimensional reflection on 
long-standing problems of Graeco-Christian philosophy which excites 
enthusiasm and admiration. 

Philosophy, in its inception, was not an academic “subject” but a way 
of life and salvation. If Greek philosophy succumbed in the contest 
with Christianity, it was because it was not able to secure “the Good” 
which it described to any but an aristocratic few. Plato and Aristotle 
“invented” theology. Thirteenth century theology discharged the debt 
by “inventing” philosophy, that is, a “subject” grounded in an “unaided 
reason” and emancipated from all responsibility for human salvation. 

As for the distinction between Greek philosophia and Christianity, 
Reade emphasizes three words: monotheism, creation, and Incarnation. 
Christianity rejected dualism. The Incarnation eliminated the stigma 
associated with materiality; and evil had a chance to be understood in its 
personal or spiritual origination. Plato could not finally distinguish God 
from “the Good,” not because he did not wish to, but because, for him, 
theism had no vehicle save disreputable mythology. In the Incarnation, 
“history” replaces “myth” and is transformed into a vehicle suitable for 
revelation. In respect to revelation and history, it is a defect and an un- 
accountable gap in the treatment of the faith-reason problem that Reade 
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gives no attention to Augustine. Indeed, it is a further defect that the 
problem is not regarded as explicit until Christianity encountered Aver- 
roism. 

The reviewer is sensible of his incapacity in a short review to convey 
an adequate impression of the richness of these philosophical medita- 
tions. When a writer of Reade’s erudition and, above all, Christian 
sensitivity, ranges through the history of Western thought using his 
materials as occasions to express his own sage interpretation of classical 
Christianity, the achievement is not an essay in theology or philosophy 
but a kind of Christian commentary, an “aid to reflection.” A culti- 
vated, witty, and nobly serious mind is at work here to produce a disci- 
plined book of rare contemplative power. 

RosBert E, CUSHMAN 
Duke Divinity School 
Durham, North Carolina 


THE ONE CHURCH IN THE LIGHT OF THE NEW TESTAMENT, by Clarence 
Tucker Craig. 155 pp. New York and Nashville, Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury Press, 1951. $2.00. 

It is a deplorable fact that the great debate on Christian unity now 
being conducted on a world-wide scale, particularly since the formation 
of a World Council of Churches, is as yet a concern of only a small 


minority of Christians. Were it otherwise, this book would be sold over 
book store counters by the thousands. Much ecumenical literature is of 
necessity ephemeral. Dr. Craig’s volume, however, escapes the danger of 
dealing with interests of the passing moment. It embodies the mature 
insights of an acknowledged authority in the realm of New Testament 
scholarship on what the New Testament itself has to say on the issue of 
Church unity. The New Testament is the one unchallenged constant 
in all conversations between Christians. Christians a thousand years 
hence, unless they will have surrendered their charter of apostolic faith, 
will have to find their unity in some form of submission to the authority 
of Holy Scripture as we must today. 

The problem of Church unity, in our era at least, can be defined as a 
clash between rival attempts to raise to the level of absolutes for faith 
crystallizations of church structure, cultic practices, or credal formulas 
which the groups of Christians, also vowed to loyalty to the Church’s 
Lord, and also giving proof of having received the gift of the Holy Spirit, 
cannot accept as absolutes for themselves. Dr. Craig examines one after 
another of these absolutes as they confront each other today, and subjects 
them to the judgment of the New Testament. If Dr. Craig is right, few, 
if any, of these rival attempts at exclusiveness can claim unquestioned 
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New Testament authority. Our variant ways of defining the limits of the 
Church, or its form, or its continuity, or the precise mode of administering 
its entrance sacrament, or the tests for communion fellowship, or even the 
historic credal expressions of its faith—none can prove absolutist rights, 

Few readers of this book will be able to lay it down undisturbed in their 
denominational pride. A Congregationalist, for example, will not en- 
joy the portrayal (pp. 50-57) of the New Testament Church as one in 
which congregational autonomy was not the norm. An Anglican, or 
other representative of a Catholic doctrine of the Church, rejoicing 
momentarily in the discomfiture of his Congregationalist rival, is, how- 
ever, even more severely dealt with in succeeding pages (pp. 57-58). The 
two extremes in the ecumenical spectrum—the Southern Baptists, and the 
Orthodox and Anglicans—feel the lash of criticism in some force. Dr. 
Craig, as one might expect, is particularly convincing in describing the 
scandal of our failures in achieving intercommunion. 

The present reviewer is an Anglican. Much as it pains him, he is 
forced to admit that Dr. Craig’s dethronement of our rival absolutisms 
under New Testament standards will probably have to be accepted, 
though pleas for modifications in some of the indictments could be per- 
suasively argued. The chief and enduring value of this volume consists, 
nevertheless, in its drastic idol-breaking. 

Surrender of pretensions to absolutism, however, as Dr. Craig would, 
of course, admit, does not yet solve at once our ecumenical problem. 
“We are one,” says the author, “in the faith that the God who created all 
things, in his infinite mercy redeemed us in Christ, and through His 
Spirit creates for himself a new people who are reconciled in him” (p. 
145). We can begin positively there. We could also agree with Craig 
when he argues for a truly ecumenical boundary line for defining who 
does and who does not belong to this people of God. “The canonical 
limits,” he says, “should extend to the charismatic” (p. 33). In other 
words, we are in the midst of a debate on the doctrine and fact of the 
Holy Spirit and the mystery of his work on the plane of human history. 
Dr. Craig, so it appears to this reviewer, does not pursue this clue quite 
far enough. The Catholic-Protestant tension consists, in part at least, 
in a divergence on the issue of whether unity in the Spirit (whatever may 
be said of the Spirit’s presence) is possible without a parallel or even 
precedent unity of the Body. In the list of unities in the classic verse of 
Ephesians (4: 4—6), unity of Body stands first. If this insight should prove 
to be true, then even such an irritating topic as Anglicanism’s insistence 
upon a unifying ministerial succession, although an absolutist dogma of 
apostolic succession is dethroned, remains at the heart of ecumenical con- 
cern and not merely on the periphery. 
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Is it too hazardous to prophesy that the doctrine of the Communion of 
Saints may some day emerge in ecumenical theology as of primary im- 
portance? Non-Catholic denominationalism may be on its way toward 
ending the disfranchising of the members of rival communions. Has it 
faced fully as yet the problem of union with the Church of history, the 
Communion of Saints of the ages? Yet this “Church,” too, must be a 
participant in the glory of the bride of Christ as she will some day appear 
before the throne of God. 

This book, by reason of the honesty of its conviction, tempts to such 
further ecumenical conversation. Dr. Craig, one may be certain, would 
not wish otherwise. His volume is a landmark in ecumenical theology. 
Its harvesting of the assured results of New Testament scholarship, what- 
ever may be said of some of the conclusions he derives from them, cannot 
possibly be ignored in ecumenical discourse for a long time to come. 


‘THEODORE O. WEDEL 
College of Preachers 
Washington Cathedral 
Washington, D. C. 


THE WALL OF SEPARATION BETWEEN CHURCH AND STATE, by Conrad H. 
Moehlman. 239 pp. Boston, The Beacon Press, 1951. $3.00. 
Those who have read Dr. Moehlman’s School and Church: the Ameri- 

can Way will be quite prepared for this book, which is a sort of paean 

of victory over the Supreme Court’s decisions in the now celebrated 

Everson and McCollum cases. Indeed, it is dedicated to the Supreme 

Court and to Mrs. Roosevelt. ‘To be sure, the author is not happy over 

the actual decision in the Everson case, for he extolls the late Justice 

Rutledge’s fighting dissent from the declaration that a child may be 

lawfully transported to a parochial school at public expense. But he 

hails the main body of doctrine laid down by the Court in those cases— 
the “Wall-of-separation” doctrine—as historically correct and altogether 
sound. He develops his thesis vis-a-vis the Roman Church. However, 

a large body of Protestant opinion is opposed to his position. 

Dr. Moehlman is what William James would have called “utterly utter” 
on this issue. If the word “absolute” admitted of comparison he would 
be at the superlative end. Secularism, he thinks, “understood as the com- 
plete and absolute separation of church and state,” is well-attested Protes- 
tant doctrine. And what does this signify? Dr. Moehlman regards the 
opinion written by Justice Rutledge as ‘‘classic,” and in that opinion the 
eminent jurist said that the purpose of the First Amendment was “‘to 
create a complete and permanent separation of the spheres of religious 
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activity and civil authority.” Dr. Moehlman succinctly summarizes this 
view: “Religion is a private matter.” 

Now, it is this radical separation of the religious and political spheres, 
more than the actual decision of the issues before the Court, that has 
disturbed so many Protestants in connection with the Everson and Mc. 
Collum cases. The resulting dualism is the essence of secularism, as | 
understand it. Many of us who hold as firmly as our author does to the 
separation of powers—and who see in any attempt to make the schools 
responsible for fostering religious beliefs a tendency toward “establish- 
ment” in the constitutional sense—are nevertheless dismayed at this ab- 
solute distinction between the religious and the secular. This is what 
the battle of the Social Gospel was about. The secularist slogan, “Re- 
ligion is a private matter,” has been relentlessly opposed by all who were 
inspired by Dr. Moehlman’s erstwhile colleague, Walter Rauschenbusch. 
I would not suggest that Dr. Moehlman takes the extreme, individualistic 
stand; only that the logic of his position presses heavily in that direction. 

Logical, too, is the author’s unconcern over the artificial exclusion from 
the school curriculum of religious subject matter which is part of our 
common culture—a condition that is causing the Protestant leadership in 
America increasing anxiety. Dr. Moehlman regards the public school 
as “easily the most important spiritual center among us.” The recent 
report of the Educational Policies Commission, Moral and Spiritual 
Values in the Public Schools, which argues strongly for objective but 
reverent study of the religious phases of the culture, would apparently not 
impress Dr. Moehlman as having any important bearing on his theme. 
Some of us think that the Commission, representing as it does two great 
professional educational organizations, has produced an epoch-making 
document. It pushes far beyond the complacent statement of our author: 
“Legally and morally and historically and practically and psychologically, 
the public-school way of handling its religious problem has been both 
justified and eminently successful.” 

Yet Dr. Moehlman has performed a distinct service in further elabo- 
rating the thesis which has occupied him for many years. He has a 
veritable genius for historical documentation as well as for succinct state- 
ment. If one wants a consistent, sincere, well-reinforced, unapologetic 
brief for a secularist position, here it is. 

F. ERNEST JOHNSON 
Columbia University 
New York, New York 


Tue Cosmic Curist, by Allan D. Galloway. 274 pp. New York, Harper 
and Brothers, 1951. $4.00. 
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Does “the redemption of the world by our Lord Jesus Christ’ mean, 
not just the redemption of persons living within the world, but also of 
the world they inhabit? For centuries, the Church has given no clear 
answer. The neglect of this question by Protestantism may be credited 
to its intense personalism. If individual men are saved and finally 
gathered into a kingdom of the saved, what else matters? 

The ancient Church, however, did not reason that way, nor does the 
New Testament. And what Dr. Galloway shows in this book is the 
closeness of the New Testament in this regard to what is deepest in 
present-day thought. First century Christians were as alive to the action 
of environment on personal life as we have become, under the aegis of 
sociology and psychology. That they attributed to demonic powers 
mother Nature’s contrariness, only underscores their sensitiveness to the 
fatefulness for them of the surrounding world. 

They sought salvation from this fate in one of two ways. First, this 
malign environment, even as themselves, might be transformed; re- 
demption could be cosmic as well as personal. God could grant, with the 
new man, the new heaven and the new earth. Or, redemption could be 
not of but from the world, the saints gathered out of a world God was 
soon to destroy. The Church since the first centuries has leaned to the 
latter concept; in the New Testament there is much of the former. Re- 
demption from the world was the way of Gnosticism; authentic Christi- 
anity of the early period took the other path. It joined mankind and 
creation in its soteriological hope. 

The author of this book traces all this with lucidity and force. He then 
sees in the historic Evangelical Tradition which has reserved salvation al- 
most exclusively for persons a digression from the normative Christian 
outlook. But critical thought in our time is re-envisaging the problem, 
and a new valuation of cosmic salvation is being pressed upon us. 

This new phase is illustrated from Kant and Hegel. Kant set our 
phenomenal experience under the regimen of science; he had recourse 
to the noumenal for values and ends. Hence for him, as for the Gnostics, 
in the transmundane lay the promise of final good. Hegel stood in the 
line of ancient orthodoxy in revoking this dichotomy of the temporal 
and the transcendent; he restored the identity of the self and the world 
present and objective to it. But he did this only formally; not realizing 
that the redemption of self and not-self is actual as well as logical. The 
Angst from the diremption still remains in life itself. 

The contemporary recovery of personal existence has intensified this 
Angst, for through it man is new-confronted by what stands against him. 
He cries again for salvation in his cosmic predicament. Our author il- 
lumines this predicament powerfully in revealing that what desolates man 
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is the it-character or meaninglessness of environing occurrence. To dis- 
place this by meaning would re-establish harmony of self and its world. 
Christ is Cosmic Saviour in having done this; the Incarnation opens the 
door to meaning, not only in our encounter with persons, but through the 
whole range of experience. Christ convicts us of being claimed by 
“Thou” rather than “It” in our commerce with events. The sacraments 
have their high place as focal moments of this conviction. . . . As one 
reads, however, the question will not down, is this the cosmic salvation 
of which the ages have dreamed? Does it spell renewal of the cosmos 
in sé; or is it what we have always known: the restored man does have a 
changed apperception in facing the cosmos? Our author answers, No; 
he is telling, “not of man’s subjective willingness to respond in a personal 
way to the world, but of discovery of intrinsic purpose that makes possible 
and claims this response” (p. 257). The argument of the book sustains 
this thesis; and it is because of this that the work should be read by all who 
want to see how salvation can be conceived as not isolating personal man 
but as effectual in the single reality of himself and his world. 


Joun LINE 


Emmanuel College 
Toronto 


THE Book or Tuirty CENTURIES, by Stanley Rypins. 420 pp. New 

York, The Macmillan Company, 1951. $7.00. 

Two features combine to make this an extraordinary volume. On the 
one hand, the factual material relating to the nature and the transmission 
of the Biblical text is presented with encyclopedic thoroughness and in an 
unusually attractive, instructive manner. On the other hand the author 
insists that only those who no longer walk in so-called pre-Darwinian 
darkness will be able to assimilate completely what he has written. He 
bases his treatment of the Bible upon the presuppositions of modern 
liberal idealism. ‘The Bible—the Book of thirty centuries—he avers must 
be read and understood in terms of the gradual development of its basic 
ideas and institutions. Its influence on western culture, he holds, is 
comparable to Darwin’s The Origin of Species. Only thus understood 
do Scripture and evolution provide a modern man with an adequate cul- 
tural orientation. 

Mr. Stanley Rypins, whose erudition extends far beyond the field of his 
own immediate specialization, is a professor of English. He writes for 
the average reader in a simple attractive style, relegating to a double 
system of footnotes at the bottom of the page, and at the end of the 
volume, all matter which is likely to be of interest only to the specialist. 
Nearly one-half of Mr. Rypins treatment is devoted to textual criticism: 
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the discovery and history of the texts, the nature of the Old and New 
Testament text, and the methods of textual scholarship. All such matters 
he makes lucid and interesting by copious illustrations. Mr. Rypins also 
traces the history of translation from about 200 B.C. to the present time 
by telling the absorbing story of the early versions, the printed Bible and 
the formation of the modern English versions, with special reference to 
the Rheims-Douay Version, the King James, the Revised Versions, and 
the American Jewish Version. Finally he reviews the history and the 
methods of the Higher Criticism and discusses the formation of the Old 
Testament canon and the New Testament canon. 

One of the most valuable features of this new treatment is the accessi- 
bility of its factual material. ‘The last one hundred pages are devoted to 
indexes to the contents of the book, and to tables which give ready access 
to textual matters. Here one finds listed, for instance, the contents of 
the principal Septuagintal and New Testament uncials, the principal 
Biblical Greek uncials, Biblical manuscripts alphabetically arranged, 
Greek Papyri of the Septuagint and the New Testament, a chart of the 
Semitic alphabets, and a list of variant orders of the Old Testament books 
according to the Massoretic Text, Douay Version, and the Revised Ver- 
sion. These notes, indices and tables contribute greatly to make this 
one of the most valuable reference works in this field. 

In the opinion of this reviewer the assumptions of the author ought to 
receive a far more adequate critical appraisal than he has given them. 
He has almost totally ignored archaeological evidence. Surely Mr. 
Rypins must be aware of the manner in which the presuppositions of 
nineteenth century critical study of the Bible have been challenged and 
weakened by the archaeological revolution of the past two decades. 
Albrecht Alt, Walther Eichrodt, William F. Albright, and other dis- 
tinguished post-Darwinian scholars have supplied a new context for 
interpreting the Book of thirty centuries. Also, there is light in Scrip- 
ture which cannot be encompassed by any era, Darwinian or otherwise, 
and which illuminates the way even of those who walk in darkness. 


Howarp TILLMAN KUIST 


Princeton Theological Seminary 
Princeton, New Jersey 


CoMMUNISM, DEMOCRACY, AND CATHOLIC Power, by Paul Blanshard. 

340 pp. Boston, The Beacon Press, 1951. $3.50. 

The present world situation is overshadowed by one stark fact: the 
global struggle between democracy and totalitarianism. The chief con- 
testants in this struggle are the United States of America and Soviet 
Russia. Naturally, any ally in this terrible conflict is welcome, but are we 
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morally justified in allying ourselves closely with a power which in itself 
is totalitarian? 

This question leads directly to the basic thesis of Paul Blanshard’s new 
book. ‘This thesis is: however much difference there is in the ultimate 
aims and purposes of the Kremlin and the Vatican, yet they represent a 
strikingly close parallel in their patterns of power, their intellectual 
climates, their methods of establishing, maintaining, and extending their 
authoritarian rules. 

The main body of the book contains the material by which this thesis is 
substantiated: the authoritarian structure of power represented by the 
Vatican and the Kremlin; the devices of deification which are so character- 
istic of every absolute regime; the methods by which thought, culture, and 
education are controlled; the patterns of blind loyalty and rigid discipline 
through a special élite of dedicated personalities, namely, the Catholic 
priesthood and the members of the Communist party; the use of propa- 
ganda, in the case of the Kremlin by the manufacturing of the Big Lie, 
in the case of the Vatican, by ecclesiastical “‘double-talk”; and finally the 
strategy of penetration, through controlled political parties, controlled 
labor unions and controlled social cells, for the purpose of capturing non- 
Catholic and non-Communist cultures; in this area the Vatican appears to 
have surpassed the Kremlin, especially in the United States. It is, indeed, 
a “deadly parallel.” 

Blanshard offers abundant source material. In his description of the 
Communist order he quotes continuously from the writings of Lenin, 
Stalin, Vishinsky, from Pravda, etc.; his analysis of Roman Catholicism as 
a system of power is largely based upon excerpts from Papal Encyclicals, 
the canon law, the manuals of christian doctrine, and The Catholic En- 
cyclopedia. 

In the final chapter the author presents what he calls ““The American 
Answer”: it is “‘a policy of constructive opposition to the political power 
and the authoritarian spirit of both the Vatican and the Kremlin, because 
they are totalitarian agencies whose aims and methods are incompatible 
with democratic ideals” (p. 292). Against the threat of Communist 
expansion either by force or ideological penetration he suggests military 
preparedness, together with a constructive program designed to overcome 
inequalities, race discrimination, and poverty, all of which breed Com. 
munism. With regard to the Church of Rome he proposes “a temperate 
anti-Vatican policy’; he demands frank public discussion of the Catholic 
question, and warns America against being drawn into a “Holy War.” 
In the final paragraph of the book he states quite frankly where he sees 
at this time the greater danger to our democratic way of life: ““We have 
been thoroughly aroused to the necessity of defending our freedoms 
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against one form of totalitarian power; we have been astonishingly apa- 
thetic concerning the perils of the other” (p. 301). 

There are many people in this country who accept quite uncritically 
the claim of the Vatican to be the strongest bulwark in the fight against 
Communist totalitarianism. After reading this book they will under- 
stand how unfounded that claim is; they will see why it is that of all lands 
this side of the Iron Curtain Italy is the one with the strongest Com- 
munist party; they will see why it is that countries with strong Roman 
Catholic traditions and populations are much more seriously threatened 
by Communist infiltration than traditionally Protestant nations; they have 
been conditioned for totalitarianism. 

Blanshard’s creed is democracy. To me, as a Protestant Christian, the 
book would have been even more powerful if it would have grown out of 
a deep commitment to the Christian Faith. Nevertheless, its array of 
irrefutable historical material is impressive; its carefully drawn con- 
clusions are convincing. Every Protestant in this country should read 
and ponder the book. We want to live in peace and harmony with our 
Roman Catholic fellow Christians, among whom there lives so much 
genuine and deep piety; but we must also be aware of the perils which 
threaten our freedom if ever the designs of the Roman hierarchy should be 
realized. 

HERBERT GEZORK 
Andover Newton Theological School 
Newton Centre, Massachusetts 


New Birtu; A Stupy OF THE EVANGELICAL DocTRINE OF CONVERSION IN 
THE PROTESTANT FATHERS, by Bernhard Citron. 215 pp. Edinburgh, 
Edinburgh University Press, 1951. 21s. 

In his book, Our Knowledge of God, John Baillie finds it necessary to 
consider the merits of the “proofs” for the existence of God. In his ex- 
cellent treatment of these arguments he emphasizes this thought; men 
do not try to prove the existence of God unless they already believe in 
God. Forgetting that we do not really come to the knowledge of God 
by way of proofs at all, we nevertheless feel constrained to set forward 
some proofs in order to convince the other fellow. At their best these 
“proofs” are no more than corroborative evidence and not in themselves 
conclusive. 

Such an excursus into the writings of Baillie is only by way of making 
clear what Citron is doing in his book called New Birth. He is evidently 
aman who has experienced the new birth and who is now enjoying the 
growth and fruitage of this fundamental Christian experience. Bernhard 
Citron was born of Jewish parents and reared in a liberal, humanitarian 
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background. He was a decent man, making a decent living in a decent 
calling—journalism. Both his life and his rather easygoing philosophy 
of life were shattered by the rise of Hitler and his own resulting exile. 
Now came deep experiences of loneliness and fear and frustration. It 
was during this time that he saw—really saw—an illuminated cross above a 
chapel. He turned to the Bible, from the Bible to instruction from a 
minister of the Gospel. He asked to be baptized. “It was the only 
possible outcome of any conversion experience that I should receive the 
outward visible sign of the inward grace which God had wrought in me.” 
His references to this experience, in the Introduction and in Chapter 
VII, are charged with emotion yet beautifully restrained. 

The book follows the outline of the author’s own spiritual pilgrimage. 
There is a Prologue for the understanding of his terminology and for a 
brief analysis and recognition of the fact that God initiates and carries 
forward the life of the man who is born again. He then begins with the 
condition of the unconverted man and analyzes what happens to him or 
what ought to happen to him from his Damascus Road experience all 
the way to his union with Christ. 

It is regrettable, in a way, that analysis is necessary to the understand- 
ing of many experiences in life which really come at us in their totality. 
This is especially true in religious experience where the whole man has 
responded to God in a kind of total commitment in which even the time 
element moves into the background. To this extent it is regrettable 
that Citron has to analyze the new birth. He does help us to grasp the 
fundamentals in the conversion experience, to see all the forces at play, 
to see what is crucial and what is incidental. But we must remember 
Baillie’s thought here—we must not confuse the experience as it actually 
happens with any analysis of the experience which is afterward set forth. 
What happens to us in new birth will be all that Citron says and much 
more, very much more. The thesis is sometimes carried even to outlines 
and breakdowns and charts. This was not helpful to my understanding 
of the subject, and it can be quite misleading. We must not confuse 
anatomy with life. 

The order of events can also be studied to show values and interrela- 
tionships. Citron makes union with Christ the last and most glorious 
step in the conversion experience. There are others who say that nothing 
even begins in the process until there is some union with Christ. Others 
would suggest that union with Christ is the total experience under such 
elements as faith, repentance, outward holiness, etc., may be subsumed. 
We must cover the field; we must analyze the events involved; but we 
must not be enamored of the order of events in such fashion that an un- 
converted man will expect things to happen to him A, B, C, or 1, 2, 3. 
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Let it be said, however, after such a warning regarding the mechanics of 
this book, that what is set forth under the various sections, so long as it 
does not become too detailed, is of a very high order. 


AppIsON LEITCH 
Pittsburgh-Xenia Theological Seminary 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


PRIMITIVE GOSPEL SourcEs, by P. B. W. Stather Hunt. 344 pp. New 

York, Philosophical Library, 1951. $6.00. 

An English parish clergyman here re-examines and constructively car- 
ries forward the evidence and theory of Rendel Harris (Testimonies, 
Parts I and II, 1916, 1920) and develops an approach to the sources behind 
the Gospel sources which commands attention. It is a careful, well-docu- 
mented work in the reading of which an acquaintance with Greek is a 
great help. 

The study falls into three parts, the Argument, the Evidence, and the 
Dialogues, followed by thirty pages of appended notes, tables, and in- 
dexes. The bibliography is too modest and can be supplemented by 
references in the footnotes to the text. Each chapter is helpfully intro- 
duced by a synopsis of its argument. Between chapters there are twelve 
additional notes. The printing is done from English plates and with all 
the variety of text is most readable. (On p. 163 a beth should be re- 
placed by a nun in “netser” and at p. 318n citations are duplicated.) 

The argument tries, as the author says, “to work forward” from a type 
of literature familiar to the Apostles, namely, the “testimony” from the 
Old Testament. The earliest Christian literature must have been of 
this type (the evidence for a Jewish precedent is not so clear), collections 
of texts illustrated and confirmed by their fulfillment in Christ and the 
events of the Gospels. The existence of a Testimony Book was convinc- 
ingly proposed by Harris and anticipated by Gregory, Burkitt, and E. C. 
Selwyn (see Testimonies, Part II, p.3, and the present volume, p. 185). 
The theory offers an explanation of the phenomena of Old Testament” 
quotation in the New Testament— lack of harmony with the Hebrew 
and LXX texts, attributions to wrong authors, conflations, sequences 
which reappear, use of unlikely texts, editorial additions which have 
become a part of the proof, and non-canonical phrases. The consistency 
of these variations, not only in the New Testament but in the Fathers 
(and, Canon Hunt shows, in the Dialogues also), is the proof that a Book 
of Testimonies was being used. 

The author carries the theory further by supposing that the illustra- 
tions from the life of Jesus by which the prophecies are confirmed were 
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added to the testimonies and formed the primitive Gospels. This, he 
contends, may provide an earlier and better clue to both composition and 
purpose than the usual source-theories. The earliest testimonies were 
Messianic, but there were also “legal testimonies” (e.g., circumcision, 
sabbath) and apocalyptic testimonies. The first Gospel was intended to 
have evidential, not biographical, value. ‘How many steps there were 
between the original testimony writings and the Gospels as we know them 
it is impossible to say . . .” (p. 101). The order Papias found lacking 
in Mark may have been the order made familiar by the Testimony Book 
(p. 191). 

In reaching these conclusions Canon Hunt says that he has ignored 
the usual sources on the ground that the use of testimonies is so wide- 
spread that their occurrence in all the sources would only confirm his 
theory. Form-critics are criticized for lack of imagination concerning 
links between the event and the evangel, and also for too much imagina- 
tion regarding the creative power of the early Church. Hunt would 
find in the fulfillment story the earliest form, and Messianic expectation 
the earliest thread. 

The renewed discussion of the fragment of Papias on ta logia of Mat- 
thew identifies the work referred to as a collection of oracles or testi- 
monies, not Aramaic Gospel. In his opinion, ““Papiac becomes more and 
more unreliable the more you defend the traditional view” (p. 192). 
He suggests that the same clue may lead to a better understanding of 
Luke’s prologue. ‘The Testimony Book was not written to prove the 
truth of the Gospels; the Gospels were written to illustrate and confirm 
the truths contained in the Testimony Book”’ (p. 76). 

The phenomena of the quotations, their constant function, especially 
in the Apostolic preaching as depicted in Acts, and the reinforcements 
in the Fathers make a re-examination and new documentation of the 
testimony theory welcome, and Canon Hunt is to be congratulated on 
his painstaking work. The Achilles heel of his presentation may well 
be his insistence (p. ix and passim) that the testimonies were given to the 
disciples by the Risen Lord in the Emmaus discourse (Lk. 24: 27). That 
the testimonies entered into the making of the Gospels cannot be ques- 
tioned and needs perhaps more consideration, but to make it the sole 
clue would lead us into a morass of typology which the Evangelists seem 
to avoid better than many of the Fathers. New light may be thrown 
upon the Epistle to the Hebrews (Hunt suggests it may have been Against 
the Hebrews), and before the fall of Jerusalem the Christian writings 
may have been more anti-Jewish than they now appear. Certainly he is 
right that the first task was to convince Jesus’ compatriots that he was 
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“very Christ.” On this basis alone Canon Hunt’s work must be taken 
into account. 

CHARLEs W. F. SMITH 
Episcopal Theological School 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


PHILOSOPHY OF EXISTENCE AND CHRISTIANITY; KIERKEGAARD’S AND JASPERS’ 
‘THOUGHTS ON CHRISTIANITY, by J. Sperna Weiland. 144 pp. Assen 
(The Netherlands), Van Gorcum and Company, N. V., 1951. Hfl. 
5. 50. 

The author of this book, which was originally a doctoral thesis, is an 
assistant in philosophy of religion at the Divinity School of the University 
of Groningen, Holland. The book deals with the problem of the rela- 
tion between “Humanitas” and “Christianitas” in the works of Kierke- 
gaard and Jaspers. With regard to Kierkegaard, the author has limited 
himself to an analysis of the works between 1844-1846. In the context 
of Kierkegaard’s thought this problem takes the form of the question of 
the transition to Christianity, while in Jaspers’ works the problem is that 
of the latter’s criticism of the catholicity of Christianity. The two major 
concepts in which the discussion is centered are faith (or, in the words 
of the author, belief) and freedom. The three parts of the book are re- 
spectively an exposition of the thought of Kierkegaard, of Jaspers, and 
an evaluation of both. 

While the author finds occasion to criticize Kierkegaard as well as 
Jaspers, he is very emphatic in pointing out the essential differences be- 
tween the two thinkers. It is the author’s contention that these differ- 
ences have too often been minimized or altogether overlooked. While 
he considers Kierkegaard as indeed a Christian thinker, he clearly shows 
that Jaspers does not at all deserve this name. With regard to the con- 
cept of belief, the author accepts Kierkegaard’s thesis, “credo absurdum,” 
as an essentially correct expression of the Biblical understanding of reve- 
lation. Jaspers’ rejection of the absurdum and of the myth of Christ as 
the God-Man is a rejection of the core of the Christian faith. 

By far the greatest part of the discussion is devoted to the problem of 
freedom. Jaspers’ concept of freedom is diametrically opposed to the 
Biblical understanding of freedom. The keystone of Jaspers’ philosophy 
is the correlation of existence and transcendence. Jaspers holds that 
existence must receive freedom as a gift from transcendence but he re- 
jects the catholicity of Christianity because it ties transcendence to one 
point in existence, namely, Jesus Christ. Freedom is lost in this way. 
Man, afraid to live unsheltered face to face with transcendence, has cre- 
ated a shelter (Christ as God, the Church as authority). But true free- 
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dom can exist only in the state of quest, wonder, openness, risk, and in- 
security. 

It is Kierkegaard’s great merit—according to the author—that he seri- 
ously wrestled with the question of the transition to Christianity, and 
that he conceived of the relation of Humanitas and Christianitas as a 
thoroughly dialectical relation. The central problem of Kierkegaard’s 
“eristic theology” (apologetics) is: how can we lead the individual to 
faith, how can we bring him to the place where he must choose for or 
against the absurdum? Kierkegaard’s solution of this problem, how. 
ever, is shown to be inconsistent and, therefore, untenable. The author 
has rightly and quite successfully pointed out that there is an unresolved 
dualism in Kierkegaard’s eristic theology. On the one hand, Kierke- 
gaard constructed an antithesis to Humanitas in his concept of Chris. 
tianity as the absurdum (against speculative or logical mediation). On 
the other hand, he felt he had to find some “mediation” to link Chris. 
tianitas to Humanitas, since without this Christianity becomes irrelevant 
and the question of transition cannot arise. This link Kierkegaard finds 
in Religion A. The author comes to the conclusion that Religion A 
cannot fulfill this function because of its inner contradictions. Religion 
A must reject the absurdum and yet pave the way for it. Religion A 
must already contain an awareness of the ruin of existence in the con- 
sciousness of guilt, and yet how can this ruin ever develop since it remains 
enclosed in the security of the anamnesis structure in which the continuity 
with the eternal is preserved? 

The author rightly pointed to the dualism in Religion A, but he did 
not consider the much more serious question, what the consequences of 
the construction of Religion A are for the structure of Religion B and 
the absurd. Not only does Religion A break down as transition, it effects 
a distortion in the nature of Religion B by carrying its own dialectic into 
Religion B. This is the much more serious charge which must be made 
against Kierkegaard’s eristic theology. By neglecting this, the author 
can accept the absurdum while rejecting the eristic scheme. But can this 
really be done? The author has disposed of the problem of the ab- 
surdum too quickly and too easily. His critique of Kierkegaard’s con- 
cept of freedom (namely, that freedom is conceived of in a synergistic way 
as the condition for the transition to faith which the solitary individual 
possesses by himself in contrast to the Biblical concept of freedom as a 
gift of the Holy Spirit in the community of the Church) points in the 
same direction as our criticism, but he failed to relate this critique of 
freedom to the whole scheme of Kierkegaard’s eristic theology. 


WILLIAM L. IETSWAART 


Princeton Theological Seminary 
Princeton, New Jersey 
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CuRIsTIAN Docmatics: Volume II, by Franz Pieper. 557 pp. St. Louis, 

Concordia Publishing House, 1951. $3.50. 

This is the second in a series of three volumes to appear in English 
translation. (For review of the first volume see THEOLOGY Topay, July, 
1951.) The translation was done from the German (first published in 
1917) for the most part by the late Th. Engelder and was completed by 
John Th. Mueller, the successor to Dr. Pieper in the chiar of systematic 
theology at Concordia Seminary. 

The volume treats of The Saving Grace of God, The Doctrine of 
Christ, and The Application of Salvation. In the preface Dr. Pieper 
states as his purpose to “offer a modern presentation in the true sense,” 
not oriented to “the spirit of our age” or “the modern world view,” which 
are “fluctuating quantities,” but “oriented” solely to the Word of God 
and taking into account “ecclesiastical developments of both past and 
present.” The orientation to the Word of God is that delineated in the 
first volume, namely, verbal inspiration and absolute inerrancy of Scrip- 
tures. Almost every page is, therefore, replete with proof passages. The 
past ecclesiastical developments are chiefly those of the Reformation seen 
through the eyes of the seventeenth century dogmaticians. The ‘“mod- 
ern” theologians with whom he takes issue are chiefly the Reformed 
spokesmen, Charles Hodge and William Shedd. The vast erudition is 
evidenced by the fact that fully one third of the volume is composed of 
footnotes. 

In the discussion of “saving grace” a clear distinction is made between 
infused grace (powers infused as in Roman Catholic theology and in those 
Protestant views which put the emphasis upon character development) 
and grace as the gracious disposition of God in his approach to the sinner. 
“The Doctrine of Christ” devotes 225 pages to the discussion of the 
“Person of Christ,” 50 pages to the “States of Christ,” and 60 pages to 
the “Threefold Office of Christ.” The Christology is the Chalcedonian 
Christology with the major discussion on the “‘communicatio idiomatum” 
and the strictures between Lutherans and Reformed concerning the 
“genus majestaticum,” as reflected chiefly in the doctrine of the real pres- 
ence in the sacrament. The emphasis in the “‘Sacerdotal Office of Christ” 
is on the vicarious satisfaction. It is significant that while there are 142 
pages on the “‘communicatio idiomatum” alone, there are only two pages 
on the resurrection. The section on “The Application of Salvation” 
is a defense of justification by grace alone, for Christ’s sake, through faith 
and means to rule out every last vestige of Pelagianism and synergism. 
It maintains the clear distinction between Law and Gospel. 

It is significant that in the same year (1950) in which the first volume 
of this series appeared there also appeared an English translation of the 
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“Reformed Dogmatics” of Heinrich Heppe (pub. 1861) with a foreword 
by Karl Barth in which he characterizes this “old orthodoxy” as “out of 
date, dusty, unattractive, . . . dreary to read, stiff and eccentric on al- 
most every page”’ and yet as possessing “‘both form and substance, oriented 
upon the central indications of the Biblical evidences for revelation, 
which it also managed to follow out in detail with astonishing richness” 
(Reformed Dogmatics by Heinrich Heppe, London, 1950, p. v). Then 
he goes on to say, “Undoubtedly, Protestant dogmatics will have to ac- 
quire the decisive items of knowledge by Biblical exegesis in the actual 
Reformers’ School and not in the utterances of those theologians of the 
older or more recent orthodoxy. Orthodoxy may be but one stop on 
the way to this goal. Nevertheless and notwithstanding, I did and still 
do maintain that it is a good thing at least not to push on overhastily to 
a Biblical-Reformed theology, but to linger at least on real fundamentals 
at the stop ‘orthodoxy.’ The ‘push through’ far too frequently means, 
just merely pushing through once more to a new mixture of Enlighten- 
ment and Pietism” (p. vi). 

Mutatis mutandis, these words might be applied also to the volume 
under consideration. Thus it should find its place as an historical ex- 
hibit of both the weakness and the strength of the Lutheran position as 
it developed in the rationalistic orthodoxy of the seventeenth century. 
Surely it is possible to choose to stand on controversial issues where 
these men stood without repristinating their theology. There is a sola 
scriptura, a sola gratia, and a sola fide which is not just a quirk of Luther- 
anism but which is of the essence of the Christian position. Midst the 
present enthusiasm for Lundensian theology there is also something to 
be said for the forensic aspect of justification and the vicarious satisfac- 
tion rendered by Christ’s obedience. But as Jaroslav Pelikan (also a 
professor at Concordia Seminary) points out in his scholarly little book, 
From Luther to Kierkegaard, the thought forms of one age are not ade- 
quate for people of another and a retranslation is necessary without a 
surrender to the ‘‘Zeitgeist.” 

If read in the right spirit this book may render a real service both to 
inter-Lutheran unity and to the wider ecumenical relations of American 
Lutherans. Those who read sympathetically will appreciate the real 
issues that still divide Roman Catholics, Lutherans, and Reformed, and 
will see the way a rapprochement must take. Those within the fold of 
Lutheranism may be unsettled in their veneration for the word of the 
fathers when they discover that it is asserted as a possibility that Mary 
gave birth to Christ ‘‘clauso utero,” “because of the communication of 
divine attributes and Christ’s illocal mode of subsistence” (p. 307-8), that 
infants have faith which is not conscious but nevertheless direct, that it 
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isnot “an open question whether Christ clothes His intercession in spoken 
words—of a heavenly kind of course’’ (p. 383), that the possibility of 
Christ’s sinning is emphatically denied, though he was genuinely tempted 
(p. 76), and other rationalistic subtleties more. 

In conclusion, let it be said that a lesson learned from Kierkegaard 
concerning the absoluteness of the paradoxes of the Christian faith would 
put an end to the attempts at rationalization, for example, in the union 
of the two natures in Christ, and give free course to the existential com- 
munication which Christianity most assuredly is. 


MarTIN J. HEINECKEN 
Lutheran Theological Seminary 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


THE KNOWLEDGE OF Gop IN CALVIN’s THEOLOGY, by Edward A. Dowey, 

Jr. 261 pp. New York, Columbia University Press, 1952. $3.75. 

As modern Protestantism is rediscovering the positive contributions 
of Reformation theology, it is timely that monographs on Calvin should 
begin to match the intensive “Luther Renaissance” of recent years. This 
doctoral thesis is a significant addition to the study of Calvin. The au- 
thor brings fresh insights as well as careful documentation and skillful 
organization to his interpretation of Calvin’s epistemology. That such 
a study was needed is evidenced by the fact that both Barth and Brunner 
appealed to Calvin for support in their heated controversy a few years 
ago regarding natural revelation. 

Later Calvinism has sought to resolve the problem of knowledge 
through the familiar distinction between general and special revelation. 
Dowey insists that a truer category in Calvin’s own theology is what he 
himself called the “duplex cognitio Domini’—a knowledge of God the 
Creator and God the Redeemer. “It is not identical with the distinction 
between general and special revelation, that is, with the revelation in 
creation and in Scripture. Rather, the first element crosses the border 
of the special revelation. The knowledge of the Creator has two sources: 
creation and the ‘general doctrine’ of Scripture; and the knowledge of 
the Redeemer has one source, Christ” (p. 43). Making full use of the 
commentaries and the various editions of the Jnstitutes, Dowey explores 
this category as the integrating clue to Calvin’s epistemology. 

After a preliminary discussion of the general characteristics of Calvin’s 
doctrine of the knowledge of God, the author proceeds to develop at 
length this two-sidedness of Calvin’s thought. In doing so, he illustrates 
how Calvin avoided both the rationalism of natural theology and the 
irrationalism sometimes associated with the new supernaturalism. The 
knowledge of the Creator, for example, is derived from the sense of 
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divinity and the claims of conscience inherent in the nature of man, 
But this knowledge from the creation needs to be supplemented. Scrip. 
ture is needed to show us the Creator, not only because of the blindness 
of sin, but also because of the “accomodated character” of all knowledge 
of God. For God the Creator does not become the object of man’s 
search; He remains the living Subject and Lord. This leads to the other 
side of Calvin’s doctrine of knowledge, namely, God the Redeemer. 
Knowledge of God must bring the sinner to that gratuitous mercy of God 
which is effected and found only in Jesus Christ. Here Calvin’s view 
of faith as knowledge is analyzed with reference to the illumination of 
the Spirit, election, and the union with Christ. Having surveyed the 
two orders of knowledge separately, Dr. Dowey relates them to each other 
by a helpful study of Calvin’s teaching on Law and Gospel. He shows 
how, for Calvin, Law embraces Gospel while yet being distinct from it. 
Thus we see illustrated again this “duplex cognitio Domini.” 

Dr. Dowey breaks fresh ground, and has given us one of the best recent 
Calvin studies. His central premise is convincingly demonstrated. It 
not only serves to integrate Calvin’s doctrine of knowledge; it suggests 
also a useful category for present-day theology. This reviewer wonders 
whether the treatment of Calvin’s view of Scripture is altogether ade- 
quate, feeling that it tends to heighten the tension between Calvin’s view 
of inerrancy and his stress on the illumination of the Holy Spirit. (In 
this connection, it is unfortunate that the fine Dutch study by J. Cremer, 
De Heilige Schrift bei Calvijn, 1926, is not more readily accessible.) 
Again, a more detailed study of Calvin’s Christology will throw further 
light upon his epistemology. 

These suggestions do not touch the premise of the present work. Dr. 
Dowey has made a significant contribution that combines devotion to 
the sources with revelant reference to the contemporary religious prob- 
lem. 

JOHN FREDERICK JANSEN 
Hanover College 
Hanover, Indiana 
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